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SPRING WINDS. 


I heard the winds with unseen feet 
Pass up the long and weary street. 


rhey sang, ‘*We come from hill and glen 
lo touch the brows of toiling men, 

“That each may know and feel we bring 
rhe first faint breathings of the Spring, 
“To sweeten lane, and street, and square, 
And lighten all the dusty air. 

“The hills from which we come lie bright 
In something of a richer light; 

“The log, deep glens and woodlands lie 
In softer shadows to the eye; 


“The birds have caught a finer note 
To throb with joy each feathered throat ; 


“The streamlet echoes sweet and clear 
The liquid pulsings of the year; 

“‘And everywhere you look is seen 

Life dawning in a tinge of green.” 

Thus sang the winds, as up the street 
rhey passed with heard, but unseen feet ; 


And as they went, a cloud above 
Sent downward tears of Spring and love. 
—Good Words. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


An analysis of the vote of the New York 
Assembly in Albany, on the municipal 
suffrage bill, on the 9th, as given in our 
New York letter, shows a similar trend of 
parties there, and here, for and against it. 
36 Republicans voted for, and 24 against, 
the bill; 15 Democrats voted for, and 31 
against it. A majorlty of Republicans 
voted in favor, while more than two-thirds 
of the Democrats voted against woman 
suffrage. Doubtless there, as here, the 
saloon interest was paramount with the 
opponents. 





The Philadelphia Board of Education 
has made a rule that “hereafter only male 
teachers shall be employed as principals 
of boys’ grammar schools.” Now let 
some of our large cities adopt a rule that 
only women shall be employed as princi- 
pals of girls’ grammar schools—positions 
which in Boston are reserved exclusively 
for men. The true thing to do is to have 
mixed grammar schools, and to appoint as 
Principal the best teacher obtainable, irre- 
Spective of sex. 
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The California Prohibitionists have put 
* woman suffrage plank in their platform. 





oe 


Rev. Olympia Brown has published an 
open letter to Judge Cassaday, of Wiscon- 
sin, who reversed the decision of the lower 
Courts, and ruled that the law passed by 
the Legislature of 1885 did not give the 
women of Wisconsin even full school suf- 
frage, butonly a restricted form of it. She 
Says: You have filled the hearts of men 
jo women all over the land with sorrow; 
T all wise men are feeling that it is noth- 
5g less than national suicide to entrust 
Paupers, tramps, drunkards and vicious 
an of all classes with political power, 
“ Prey the same time the ballot is denied 

“fifths of the school teachers, two- 

tds of the graduates of our schools, and 
Sreat majority of thechurch members. 
‘++ Your decision will stand in the 
archives of Wisconsin to be judged by 





those who come after,in the light ofa 
higher civilization. 


e 


The Territorial Prohibition Committee 
of Wyoming has passed the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That after nineteen years of obser- 
vation and experience of the beneficial effects of 
woman’s voice and vote in the governmental af- 
fairs of our Territory,seeing no evil results there- 
from, but finding its influence only beneficial, we 
do earnestly recommend its endorsement by the 
National Prohibition Convention. 

An ounce of experiment is worth a ton 


of theory. 
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The higher education of women is agi- 
tating the English universities. Seven 
years ago, Cambridge opened its examina- 
tions to women, and admitted them to its 
lectures. Young ladies who pass the ex- 
aminations successfully are now asking 
that they may receive degrees. Memorials 
to this effect, largely signed by prominent 
friends of women’s education, have been 
presented to the Council of the University 
Senate. There have also been counter 
memorials from various ‘tremonstrants.” 
The Council has decided to take no action 
about it at present. The Znglish Women’s 
Suffrage Journal says: 

“Though postponed for a time, we be- 
lieve that ultimately it will be found an 
untenable position for any university to 
grant the instruction and the examination 
and to refuse the corresponding degrees.” 





The air is already full of mutterings of 
the coming storm in the Methodist General 
Conference over the eligibility of women 
to serve as lay delegates. The religious 
papers begin to bristle with articles dis- 
cussing the question energetically from 
opposite points of view. Dr. J. W. Ham- 
ilton, in the Independent, courageously 
champions the women. The Christian 
Advocate makes an elaborate argument on 
the other side. 
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One of the most amusing utterances 
from the conservative camp is a paper that 
was read the other day by the Rev. Thom- 
as 'l'ousey, of Clyde, N. Y., at the Meth- 
odist Ministers’ meeting in Syracuse. Mr. 
Tousey was strongly opposed either to 
ordaining women, or to letting them act 
as lay delegates. He said: 

‘**Woman is that part or side of human- 
ity upon which the great labor, care and 
burden of reproduction are placed. We 
can ‘conceive of no good reason for mak- 
ing women aside from this. Man is cer- 
tainly better suited to all other work.” 
<ttiiiadiense 

This is explicit, at all events; and if the 
Rev. Thomas Tousey had stopped there, 
he would have occupied a_ consistent 
though narrow position. But he straight- 
way goes on to entangle himself in a net- 
work of contradictions. ‘The duties of 
maternity, it seems, are not incompatible 
with those kinds of church work which 
merely involve time, trouble and great 
labor, but only with those which imply 
dignity or authority : 

**The prohibition (of St. Paul) applies to 
the legislation or official business of the 
church—precisely the kind of work con- 
templated in the effort to make them 
eligible to the general conference and to 
ministerial orders. Concerning these 
things ‘let them learn of their husbands 
‘at home!’ But, with respect to practical 
Christian work, caring for and helping the 
ministers, the sick, the poor, witnessing 
for the Master, ag of His love and 
power to save, like Hester Ann Rogers, 
Mrs. Fletcber or Mrs. Palmer, let them 
have the fullest liberty.” 
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It would be interesting to see what 
would become of our churches, if the 
women were to adopt Mr. Tousey’s opin- 
ion that women were created only for ma- 
ternity, and were, in consequence, to aban- 
don to the men ‘‘all other work,’ such as 
“helping the ministers” and raising money 
for the support of the church. Mr. Tousey, 
however, is not at the end of his inconsis- 
tencies. After mentioning with approval 
the foregoing women preachers, he boasts 
that Methodistic ideas about women have 
leavened the religious world: 

*Calvinistic churches have yielded their 


prejudices, and their women as well as 
ours raise their voices in the church ser- 
vice.” 


And this when he has just been quoting 
with much relish St. Paul’s admonition to 
the Corinthians, ‘‘Let your women keep 
silence in the churches.” And he declares 
all this to be ‘‘a consistent exposition of 
Paul’s meaning!” 


~~. 
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Mr. Tousey holds that, although the Gen- 
eral Conference voted two to one in favor 








of striking out the word ‘‘male,” and made 
“all members” eligible, yet in saying ‘all 
members” they never meant to include 
women : 


“It should have been modified to avoid 
all possibility of misconception, but it was 
generally thought that no one would be 
found to claim so greatan absurdity. But 
if the General Conference had so intended, 
the reasons for excluding them pow are 
the more imperative. We should bein a 
hurry to set ourselves right before the bar 
of nature and common-sense.” 


After this we are not surprised to have 
Mr. Tousey add: “I yield to no man in 
my love and admiration for women.” Af- 
ter a discourse particularly insulting to 
women, i, is always customary to add 
something to this effect, like the lump of 
sugar thrown in todisguise the taste of an 
especially nauseous medicine. But we are 
a little surprised that Mr. Tousey should 
quote just here the lines about 


“A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, to command.” 


“To warn, to comfort, and to be com- 
manded,’’ would have been more appro- 


priate. 
——-o-o—__—__—_—_ 


After Mr. 'Tousey’s address, there was a 
long discussion, in which all the ministers 
present took part. The Syracuse Journal 
says: ‘It was the general opinion that 
women should be debarred. The fact of 
motherhood was the great objection.” 
Just how Miss Frances E. Willard is de- 
barred by the fact of motherhood from 
acting as a lay delegate to the General 
Conference, is not explained. 

——_ ——o—_____—__ 

Rev. S. L. Baldwin, D. D., has an admi- 
rable article in Zion's Herald on the eligi- 
bility of women to serve as lay delegates 
to the General Conference. He reviews 
the record of the Methodist Church on the 
question of women’s voting in church 
matters and holding church offices, and 
quotes the ringing words of Dr. Daniel D. 
Whedon in 1863: 


‘** ‘Tf it is rights they talk of, every com- 
petent member of the church of Christ, of 
either sex and of every shade of complex- 
ion, has equal original rights. ‘hose 
rigits they may be assured, when that 
question comes fairly up, will be firmly 
asserted and maintained.’ And in answer 
to the expected fling, ‘But you are a 
woman’s rights man,’ he replied: ‘We 
areahuman rights man. And our mother 
was a human being. And our wives, sis- 
ters and daughters are all human beings. 
And that these human beings are liable as 
any other human beings to be oppressed 
by the stronger sex, and as truly need in 
self-defence a check upon oppression, the 
history of all past governments and legis- 
lations does most terribly demonstrate. 
. . » What is best in the State is not indeed 
with us the question ; but never, with our 
consent, shall the church of the living 
God disfranchise her who gave to the 
world its divine Redeemer.’ ” 


To turn from the utterances of Mr! 
Thomas 'Tousey to such words as these is 
like hearing the song of a lark at day- 
break after the nocturnal hootings of an 
owl in the dark forest of prejudice. The 
owl may be a bird of venerable aspect and 
most excellent intentions, but give us the 
lark; especially now, when “the night is 
far spent and the day is at hand.” 

~ a ee OS 


A bill has been introduced in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature to punish the sending 
of women and girls to houses of ill-fame 
and their detention therein. It reads as 
follows: 

Sxction 1. Whoever, either for himself or as 
agent or employé of another person, know- 
ingly sends or aids or abets in sending any 
woman or girl to enter as an inmate, whether 
as a servant or otherwise, any house of ill- 
fame or other place resorted to for the purpose 
of prostitution, shall for each offence pun- 
ished by fine of not less than fifty dollars nor 
more than one hundred dollars, or by imprison- 
ment in the house of correction or the jail for not 
less than three months, nor more than one year, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment; whoever, 
as proprietor or keeper of an intelligence or em- 
ployment office, either P rgpevengen J or through an 
agent of employé, sends any woman or girl to 
enter as aforesaid any house of ill-fame or other 
place resorted to for the purpose of prostitution, 
the character of which could have been ascer- 
tained by him on reasonable inquiry, shall for 
each offence be punished by a fine of not less 
than twenty dollars nor more than fifty dollars. 

Sec. 2. Any person who, for any length of 
time whatsoever, unlawfully detains or attempts 
to detain, or aids or abets in unlawfully detain- 
—< —— to detain, or administers or 

or abets in administering any drugs for the 
urpose of detaining any woman or girl in any 
| onda of ill-fame or other place resorted to for 
the purpose of prostitution, shall, for each of- 
fence, be punished by fine of not less than fifty 
dollars nor more than five hundred dollars, and 
by imprisonment in the house of correction or 
jail for not less than three months nor more than 
two years. 
Szc. 3. This act shall take effect upon its pas- 


sage. 

Horace Davis, the new president of the 
California State University, is an enthu- 
siastic advocate of the higher education of 
women. 








THE INTERNATIONAL OOUNCIL. 


PIONEERS’ DAY. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

The next speaker was Miss Mary Grew, 
of Philadelphia, for many years a leader 
in the anti-slavery movement, and now the 
President of the Pennsylvania Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Miss Mary Grew.—Madam President, 
Ladies and Gentiemen: When the great 
moral revolution to which my life was 
chiefly given came to its end and triumph, 
I said my nunc dimittis. A portion of a 
century has passed away, and [ have lived 
to see again the glory of the Lord. 

You have heard of that convention iu 
London where « vow was registered and a 
purpose formed, out of whicti has resulted 
this International Council ovcupying a 
week in the Capital of these United States. 
A world’s convention with half the world 
excluded! Of.the band of women who 
sat silent there, only three are here to-day. 
Most of them have finished their course, 
having kept their faith, and have departed 
hence. But those whv can look back so 
far across the years nearly rounding half 
a century, and compare the condition of 
woman then with her position to-day, 
feel the contrast so great, so wonder- 
ful, that we instinctively exciaim, What 
hath God wrought! ‘Then, custom and 
religion—no, not religion, but the church 
—taught man to hoid woman as his play- 
thing, pet, drudge or slave, and when she 
asked for rights, he said, ‘*You have my 
glory,” and wondered that she was not 
content to stand in that reflected light. 
To-day she stunds up a human being, the 
equal of her brother-man, demanding her 
rights. ‘I'o-day, legislators are doing her 
bidding. Yes, little by little. step by step, 
they are meting out justice to woman, 
protecting her rights of property and of 
person in marriage, giving her, little by 
little, more of these rights, some from a 
sense of justice, some doubtless from a de- 
sire to quiet her demands, and saying,**thus 
far we will go and no farther, and content 
yourselves with that.” Colleges are open 
to her. She is reaching into avenues of 
industry which were closed against her; 
she is putting forth her hand to take the 
tools that she can use, and generally she 
does take them. She fills and adorns to-day 
the profession of medicine. She pleads in 
our courts, even in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. You have heard how 
she has unlocked the door of the pulpit, 
and stands there to-day, ordained by the 
laying on of hands to preach the Gos- 
pel of Him in whose sight is neither Jew 
nor Greek. bond nor free, male nor fe- 
male, but all are one in Him. 

[ rejoice to-day that the pioneer who 
first opened the door of the American pul- 
pit is here, having borne her cross, if cross 
it were, and wearing her crown now; 
surrounded by her clerical sisters sitting 
around us who have followed in her steps. 
There was another pioneer who trod the 
thorny path, who smoothed the way into 
the medical profession for those who 
came after her. We do not forget her 
name, though she is not with us to day, 
nor do we forget the sainted ones who, 
having done well and wisely, having 
fought out their battles unto their death, 
have gone hence, and who, perchance, are 
mingling their sympathies with us now. 

It is meet, it is fitting, that we come here 
and stand awhile on this mount of retro- 
spective and prospective vision, and re- 
count all the steps of the way as far as we 
can recount them, and while we rejoice 
and take courage in thinking over the 
wonderful things which have been done in 
the name of justice, and are full of hope, 
full of faith, we do not forget that the 
work is not done, that all is not won; 
that there is hard work to be done and 
battles to be fought; temporary defeats to 
be sustained; victories to be won; and we 
do not stand as one who puts off the 
harness. We have learned much in the 
past. We have learned the value of 
weapons. We have learned who are our 
antagonists; we have learned what is the 
great opponent that we have to meet— 
greater, perhaps, than all others com- 
bined, the great liquor league of this 
nation, strong in numbers, strong in 
wealth, not very strong in moral power, 
but steadfast, immovable, always abound- 
ing in works of evil. Instinctively, in- 
tuitively, it is the foe of this cause ; for well 
it knows that its power will be broken 
when woman comes into her kingdom. 
In the presence of such a foe we might 
quail, did we not know that the principle 
of immortal life is in truth and justice, and 
that the Lord God omnipotent reigneth, a 
fact which our opponents seem sometimes 
to forget. But not because woman will 
do good work in lifting up the debased, not 
because she will strike down with one 
hand this great foe to human progress, 
not because she will vote in this way or 
another, do I demand the ballot chiefly. I 
demand it on the ground of absolute jus- 
tice.. I demand it on the ground of the 
foundation principle of this American gov- 
ernment, which takes a lie in its mouth in 
offering to me, as it does, those principles 
of the Declaration of Independence, while 
it withholds from me and my sisters the 
ballot. We are going on to victory. In 
dozens of States woman wields the ballot, 
very much restricted to be sure. In two 
Territories she stands side by side with her 
brother. Are not these signs of the times 
sufficient to encourage us? But most of 
all, we are encouraged because we know 
that God is on our side; that any cause 

( Continued on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. BLOOMFIELD Moore intends to 
found a hospital in Austria, in which in- 


curable patients will be experimented on* 


with electricity, ‘*setheric force,” etc. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE made the 
principal address at the commemoration 
exercises in Lexington on April 17. Her 


eloquent and forcible speech created great 


enthusiasm. 

Mrs. HANNAH WHITALL SMITH’S 
‘*Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life” has 
been translated into the Swedish language 
by Mrs. Princell, the wife of a Lutheran 
minister of Boston. 


EpitH M. THOMAS, the Ohio poet, has 
met with a cordial reception in the literary 
circles of New York, where her verses have 
long been admired. She proposes to make 
her home in the East henceforward. 


Miss DoRA WHEELER is painting a series 
of life-size portraits of eminent authors. 
She has finished James Russell Lowell, 
Frank Stockton, Charles Dudley Warner, 
Mark Twain, ‘I’. B. Aldrich, and Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. John Burroughs and 
Walt Whitman are as yet only partly 
done. 

Mrs. PHILLIPS, a widow, runs a farm 
in Cypress ‘Township, Barnwell County, 
Ga. Last year, unaided, she made thirty- 
eight bales of cotton, besides raising corn, 
peas and potatoes. She ploughed with an 
ox and did all the work of preparing, 
planting, cultivating and gathering. She 
has bought a mule for the farm work this 
year. 

Mrs. FLortne THAYER McCray is 
writing the life of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
whose son and daughter are supplying her 
with material, and giving her all the help 
they can. This will be the only author- 
ized biography of Mrs. Stowe. Mrs. 
McCray isa neighbor and friend of the 
author of **Uncle Tom's Cabin,” who was 
much pleased with Mrs. McCray’s temper- 
ance novel, **Environment.” 

MADAME ISABELLE BOGELOT, directress 
of the work for the discharged female 
prisoners of Saint Lazare, Paris, was the 
French delegate to the International Coun- 
cil of women. ‘The Revue des Deux Mondes, 
in speaking of her, says, ‘‘I imagine that 
she must have received many more con- 
fessions than the lawyers, many more even 
than the priests; and these confessions 
havetaught her never to despair of the 
conversion of a sinner.” 

Miss AGNATA FRANCES RAMSAY, the 
English girl who took the foremost rank 
in the Classical Tripos at Cambridge last 
year, is making a new translation of 
‘*Herodotus.” She comes of a race of 
classical scholars, her father, Sir James 
Ramsay, having taken a double first at 
Oxford, her uncle, Dr. George G. Ramsay, 
occupying the chair of professor of Latin 
at Glasgow University, and her great-uncle 
being the author of Ramsay's ‘‘Roman 
Antiquities.” 

Mrs. ALICE SCATCHERD, one of the 
three English delegates to the Interna- 
tional Council of Women, has gone to Cal- 
ifornia with her husband. and will remain 
in this country till about the first of June. 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant is to deliver a series 
of lectures for theW.C. T. U. Mrs. Ashton 
Dilke has given her interesting lecture on 
‘*Women in English Politics” in several 
cities, including New York and Boston, 
and will sail for England in a few days. 

Mrs. HANNA NEILSON is the manager 
of a successful dairy school in Denmark. 
She travelled extensively, learning how 
to make the finest kinds of cheese pecu- 
liar to each country. She now has hun- 
dreds of pupils, including counts and 
barons from all over Europe. She has 
taken a number of premiums, and at her 
silver wedding she was presented with a 
large silver cup by the Royal Danish Agri- 
cultural Society as an acknowledgment of 
her share in the progress of Danish dairy- 
ing. 

Miss LILIAN WHITING, in the Boston 
Traveller, gave one of the most apprecia- 
tive and temperate criticisms of Matthew 
Arnold’s late article on América that has 
appeared in any of the papers. The first 
impulse of the average American, on being 
criticised, is to bristle up and deny the 
charge. Perhaps in this the average 
American does not greatly difter from the 
average human being. But the first im- 
pulse should be to consider the criticism 
dispassionately and see whether there is 
any truth in it. As women are accused of 
being less reasonable than men, it is pleas- 
ant to have a woman take this reasonable 
position when many men fail to do so. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL OOUNOIL. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


based upon righteousness can never fail, 
alth it may seem to. Well, Madam, 
some of us very aged ones may not 
live to see the completion of this work; 
may not join the jubilee which shal! cele- 
brate the emancipation of woman. It may 
be beyond the time when we shall leave 
this world, but if so, we shall die full of 
faith and sure of its perfect completion ; 
shall die leaving it confidently and in hope 
to the b pon al workers who are rallying 
around our banner and who are crowding 
our meeting; who are registering them- 
selves as friends of equality and justice, 
eof man and woman. 

We shall bequeath it to you, young 
friends. To you, gathered here with the 
fresh chrism of consecration on your 
brows; bequeath it to you with all its 
glorious opportunities, its solemn respon- 
sibilities, and with our parting word, be ye 


, faithful unto death or victory. 


The CHAIRMAN.—I now present to you 
Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, who, though 
not at the convention of 1848 in person, 
was there in spirit. She attended the con- 
vention in 1852, at which she and myself 
first met the ladies of the woman suffrage 
movement. I never saw Lucretia Mott or 
Lucy Stone, or any of the earlier champi- 
ons of the cause, except Mrs. Stanton and 
Abby Kelley, until that day. 

Mrs. GAGE.— Mrs. President and Friends : 
I have frequently been asked what first 
turned my thoughts towards woman’s 
rights. 1 think I was born with a hatred 
of oppression. ‘Then in my father’s house 
[ was trained in the anti-slavery ranks. 
My father’s house was one of the stations 
on the underground railway, and well I 
remember, when I was a youny girl, the 
wonder with which | looked upon Abby 
Kelley, who was staying at my father’s 
house, when she spoke on the wrongs of 
black women and black men. ‘Then I re- 
member, before the Round House in my 
city of Syracuse was finished, a large and 
enthusiastic anti-slavery convention was 
held there, which thousands of people at- 
tended, and all rose and joined in singing 
William Lloyd Garrison’s song: “I am an 
Abolitionist, and glory in the name,” and 
as they rang out that glorious defiance, it 
thrilled my very heart, and I feel it echo- 
ing to this day. 

1 am indebted to my father for -some- 
thing better than any collegiate education. 
He taught me to think for myself, and not 
to accept the word of any man or any so- 
ciety, of any human being, until I had 
fully examined for wyself. My father 
was a physician, and he trained me him- 
self, giving me lessons in physiology and 
anatomy, and while I was a young girl 
father spoke of my entering Geneva Medi- 
cal College, whose president was his old 
professor, and studying for a physician; 
but that was not to be. I had been mar- 
ried quite a number of years when Eliza- 
beth Blackwell graduated from that insti- 
tution, which opened its doors to let her 
in, then closing them, upon her gradua- 
tion, to women until since its union with 
Syracuse University. But with regard to 
woman's rights proper, when I saw the 
reports of the first convention coming 
through the Tribune, I knew my place; 
and when | read the advertisement of a 
convention to be held in Syracuse in 1852, 
I made up my mind to join the ranks there 
of those who spoke against wrong. But I 
was entirely ignorant of all parliamentary 
rule, or what was necessary to be done. [ 
wrote my speech, and went to that con- 
vention and sat near the front, and with a 
palpitating heart waited until I obtained 
courage to find a place on the platform, 
which I did, probably to the interference 
of arrangements, for I knew nothing about 
the proper position for me to take. But I 
was sweetly welcomed by that saint, 
Lucretia Mott, who gave me _ position, 
and when I ‘had finished my speech, spoke 
pleasantly of it, and to her my heart 
turns always with truest affection. ‘Then, 
soon after the close of the convention, 
almost immediately after the close, it was 
criticised from the pulpit by the Rev. Mr. 
Ashley, of the Episcopal Church, and Rev. 
Mr. Sunderland, vow of this city, but 
then established at Syracuse. As Miss 
Grew has truly said, it is not religion that 
has opposed woman suffrage, because true 
religion believes in undoing the heavy 
burdens and letting the oppressed go free. 
But from the church and from theology 
we have found opposition at every step. 

In regard to that controversy with Rev. 
Byron Sunderland, my articles for the 
press were long delayed and severely crit- 
icised, while Mr. Sunderland’s were given 
every advantage and placed before the 
people immediately. Frow that time to 
this it has seemed to fall to my lot to crit- 
icise the opposition of theology and of the 
church to woman. [I have felt that, per- 
haps more than any other thing, this was 
my duty—to present to the world the true 
position of the church and theology, and 
whenever criticisms and ridicule have 
touched me, Ihave thought of all those 
others who have borne the same and spent 
their lives in this service. But it touched 
me most deeply when my little daughters 
would come in sobbing, in consequence of 
the ridicule that bad been poured upon 
them because of their mother’s position in 
this reform which they were too young to 
understand, yet I determined, despite all, 
to hold my position, and say and do all 
that I could as long as I should have the 
power of spéech or of pen, in order that 
the young women who should come after 
me should find a smoother path and better 
means of improving themselves in every 
respect in the werld than I had had. 

The CHArRMAN.—We have with us this 
morning the man who was pioneer in the 
Senate of the United States in presenting a 
proposition for an amendment to the Na- 
tional Constitution for the protection of 
women in the exercise of their right to 
vote, and that is the Hon. S. C. Pomeroy, 
now of this city, but then of Kansas. 

Mr. PomEROY.—Madam President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: I have a brief word to 
say. Ican hardly claim to be much of a 
pioneer, although Miss Anthony will not 





period 
roo attention toit. I heard Susan 

. Anthony, and at the close of the meet- 
ing I told ber that | believed she was right, 
and-God being my witness I have not de- 
viated from that position since. 1 want to 
pay a tribute at beginning to her out 
of respect to whom we bow our heads in 
silence, for in 1856, when I had ae 
prison and got to Chicago, and had spoken 
to assemblies there and in Buffalo and 
Philadelphia, Mrs. Lucretia Mott sent her 
card to have me come and dine with her. 
At the table were her sons-in-law and some 
neighbors, and she asked me to tell our 
story, the story of Kansas. Late in the 
evening, when I left, she shook me by the 
hand, and said, **Go back, be faithful. and 

ou shall triumpb,” and those words have 

na prophecy and inspiration to me all 
my life. 

As this convention closes, in coming 
down from those heights to your various 
fields of labor and eftort, I should drop, per- 
haps, a word, and inquire what is the feat- 
ure of your effort. I have listened here 
day after day to wonderful congratula- 
tions. But it occurs to me that you are not 
going to victory on these flowery beds of 
ease. Something is yet to be doue. I re- 
member living in a town where a mother 
turned her little boy out after puttin 
pantaloons on him for the first time, an 
told him not to go into the water and mud 
and earth, and not to go down ant soil 
himself; but the little boy came back short- 
ly, having run through every mud puddle 
in the neighborbood, and she said, *\John- 
ny, Johnny, what have you to say for 
yourself?” and he said, ‘*Mother, there is 
nothing to say. It is time something was 
did.” We have had a session of saying. 
What have we to do? I am told that we 
must have a grand amendment to the 
American Constitution. Thatis good. It 
is a pretty bard road to travel though, as 
Miss Anthony says. I have been there; I 
have seen that it took two-thirds of ‘both 
Houses of Congress, and then three- 
fourths of all the States; and your work 
is accomplished before you begin. I hold 
in my hand a venerable document, which 
I had the honor, as Miss Anthony says, 
to present to the Senate. It may be 
valuable to state it is dated on the 7th 
day of December, 1868. It reads, that 
Mr. Pomeroy asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to bring in the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was read twice 
and ordered to be printed: Joint resolu- 
tion proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Be it re- 
solved that the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica, in Congress assembied (two-thirds 
concurring), that the following article be 
submitted to the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States, and when adopted by three- 
fourths of the States, shall become a part 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
and shall be known as the Fifteenth 
Amendment. 

ARTICLE 15. The basis of suffrage in the United 
States shall be that of citizenship, and all native 
or naturalized citizens shall enjoy equal rights 
and privileges in the electoral franchise. 

I thought then and I think now that citi- 
zenship is the only proper basis of suftrage 
in thiscountry. ‘That evening, after I pro- 
posed this resolution, Mr. Charles Sumner, 
of Massachusetts, called on me and said he 
did not think that was necessary. Why? 
We had just got through with the four- 
teenth amendment; we were then living in 
a period ofamendments. We had just com- 
pleted the Thirteenth, which was the first 
amendment of our day and generation. 
The ‘I'welfth Amendment was adopted in 
1802, and we had no more amendments un- 
til 1865. I hold in my hand that Thirteenth 
Amendment. It was sent to the States on the 
1st day of February, 1865, it was ratified on 
the 16th day December, 1865, and that 
amendment was that there should be no 
slavery or involuntary servitude under the 
jurisdiction of the United States, except as 
a punishment for crime, and Congress, by 
appropriate legislation, might enforce the 
article, whatever that means. That was 
finally adopted, but four States never 
adopted it, but we had three-fourths of all 
the States for it. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment is the one that Mr. Sumner said 
superseded and made this amendment, 
which [ had the honor to introduce, un- 
necessary. And why? Because it starts out 
by saying that all persons born or natural- 
ized in the United States, and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, shall be citizens 
of the United States and of the States 
wherein they reside. And then comes the 
important point—that no State shall make 
or enforce any law abridging the rights of 
a citizen. That is the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment so far as it goes. Mr. Sumner thought 
we did not need a special amendment to 
say that the right to vote shall be extended 
to citizens of the United States, embracing 
all persons, native and adopted, because 
the Constitutional amendment, which we 
had just adopted, said that no State should 
make or enforce any law abridging the 
rights of a citizen. 

But that amendment to the Constitution 
had not been construed. No further effort, 
however, is made, excepting by way of 
speech making ; no further effort was made 
to take the vote upon the adoption of what 
1 have called the Fifteenth Amendment. 
But I thought. and I think to-day, that if 
Congress would pass the law that citizens 
of the United States of ro ge soy age, 
whether native or adopted, should have 
equal rights at the ballot-box, there is not 
a court or jodge worthy of the ermine who 
would decide against it. How much easier 
it is to get an act of Congress passed by a 
majority and signed by the President than 
to try to get two-thirds of both houses of 
Congress and three-fourths of all the States 
to ratify an amendment. But I come to 
this other point,which I think is of exceed- 
ing’ importance for this convention, in its 
retiring, to consider; and that fs to capt- 
ure the cities of this country by muni- 
cipal suffrage. We have municipal suf- 
frage in Kansas, thank God! and citizen- 





ship in the cities. The cities make the 
State. When you got the cities, when 

organized government, when 
you bave infused into the politics of a city 
the highest and purest elements of a com- 
munity, you will havea city government 
worthy of the name, and one of which you 
cannot be ashamed. Why, municipal suf- 
frage in Kansas is a perfect’ success, and 
our city elections are like a Sunday; no 
more opening ballot-boxes in the grog. 
shops and sueh places. Our best build- 
ings are opened, carpets are laid all the 
way up, and ladies and gentlemen walk up 
ond deposit their ballots, and you would 
think it is the highest type of our civiliza- 
tion that was presented. 

I want to say this word, too, that you 
can get in a State a vote through the leg- 
islature to get equal suffrage in the cities, 
when you can't in the State, for there are a 
great many rural members from small 
towns, and all men think a city ought to 
be well governed, and all of them vote to 
put the suffrage in the cities when they 
won’t vote for it themselves. 

You can carry municipal suffrage when 
ou can’t begin to carry the State. That 
s the first step. When you have captured 

the cities, and they see what a good effect 
it has, then your victory for the State is 
at hand. It will be only a couple of years 
when citizen voting, male and female, will 
be enjoyed in Kansas throug out every 
precinct all over the State. ‘The victory 
was won when we secured it for the cities. 

I want to say, furthermore, that we 
should not be proscriptive in this matter. 
We have in many of our States a large 
foreign population, and the foreign ele- 
ment in many of our States and cities con- 
trols a vote to alarge extent. Thatis why 
we should strive to bring to the ballot-box 
every lady, every woman, every female, 
for, on an average, they are a higher ele- 
ment in a political canvass. 

I have no prejudice against foreigners if 
they are naturalized, if they take upon 
themselves the responsibilities of Ameri- 
can citizenship. I hope that we remember 
yet those who, from the other side of the 
ocean, saw that we were developing an 
effort here to make a free governwent for 
man, aud came over here across the ocean, 
and left home and country and fatherland, 
and identified themselves with the United 
States army, and fought and bled and 
died and consecrated this country for man- 
kind, for men of every nation, to be the 
home of free men for evermore. 

So that this country has no precedent in 
history for its existence. America ‘holds 
the future and holds it because it is work- 
ing out a pathway of its own. There is 
nothing like our government in human 
history. It isa government of the people ; 
it is a conglomeration of all the nations; 
it is like the English language, made up of 
every other language; a nation made up 
of all nations. 

Our natiou is exemplifying the doctrine 
that God hath made of one blood all the 
nations of the earth, and He hath congre- 
gated them here for the development of 
the grandest principles of human govern- 
ment. I want to say in closing that this 
movement for equal suffrage began for- 
ty years ago—and that reminds me that I 
I was ina convention with Mr. Douglass 
in 1840, in which were Alvin Stewart and 
Beriah Green and Morris Smith and a host 
of men and women of whom the world 
was not worthy, and [ remember Gerrit 
Smith saying at the height of his voice 
at the close of a remarkabie speech: ‘It 
will be glory enough for a man to say 
forty years hence that he was right in 
1840.” ‘Those words have come down the 
years echoipg in my ears, and I want 
to say to those ladies and gentlemen here 
to-day, who were right forty years ago, 
‘it is glory enough to be here and to join 
in congratulations for this movement for 
the education of all people. The educa- 

at the ballot-box is the Christ of this 
riod. It will be the Saviour of the 
world.” 

Mrs. STANTON.—Mr. Pomeroy asks us 
what we propose to do after the adjourn- 
ment of this grand convention. ‘The great 
thing for us to do is to get the women 
ready to vote, for wherever we go that is 
the first objection that meets us, that the 
women do not want to vote. Now we 
have a large number of women assembled 
here to-day, and I would like to get their 
testimony by a rising vote. 

The audience rose en masse. 

Following Mr. Pomeroy’s remarks, 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall stepped for- 
ward, followed by Harriette Shattuck, 
Laura M. Johns, Rev. Annie Shaw, Clara 
B. Colby and Rachel G. Foster, each bear- 
ing a basket of choice flowers, which were 
presented to the six older ladies seated in 
front: Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony, Mrs. 
Gage, Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Howe and Mrs. 
Livermore. 

Mrs. SEWALL.— Madam President : Even 
on Pioneer’s Day young people have some 
rights which older people are bound to re- 
spect. The one right we claim to-day is 
gratitude, the right of gratitude and the 
right of be gars it. For what are we 
grateful? rst, for the enlarged self-re- 
spect made possible to the young women of 
this country by the work done by those who 
have preceded us. I suppose the young- 
est of this group of women—no one of 
which professes to be old—has heard, at 
least, in her childhood, that when a little 
girl was born into a family it was worth 
five hundred dollars, but when a little boy 
was born into a family it was worth one 
thousand dollars. I think that old prov- 
erb has long since died out. It is many 
years since [ have heard such invidious 
comparisons made in respect to the occu- 
pants of cradles. Why and how has this 
self-respect become enlarged? Because 
the women on this platform, and promi- 
nently the six women whose glorious 
heads and serene faces have until the last 
few minutes decorated the front of the 
platform, have in lives shown that 
women possess and feel delight in that 
which aot at women have united As 

rove y not possess. Because by 
Phese six women constitutions have been 
enacted; through their direct influence 
statutes have been written, sermons have 








im ; 
been pre: ; Orations have been pro | 
nounced, have been edited, hymns 
| th ritten, all of which have been 
te to, in, been shared 
all their res by millions of people. 
—— of the work they have re — 
ng we may not do, pro on 
we have a little of the talents with which 
they were endowed; but not only do we 
rejoice in the self-respect which is possible 
because of the respect which we feel for 
our sex, but women have always been 
famed for loving their youth. Although 
it was a man who had the credulity to be- 
lieve, and the vanity to attempt, to find the 
fountain of eternal youth, and to rig out a 
fleet for that purpose, it has been left to 
woman to discover the fountain, and I will 
cull upon this audience to witness that the 
women who have graced the front of this 
platform during the morning, have dis- 
covered for women the fountain of eternal 
youth. They have discovered for us that 
that fountain bubbles over, fresh, spark- 
ling and bright in the field of intellectual 
and moral activity. It were quite impos- 
sible for the woman whose sphere had 
been Jimited by her four walls, and 
whose throne had been only at her hearth- 
stone, to have preserved until threescore 
years and ten the voice without a quiver 
or a tremble, the mind without impair- 
ment, the hope without dimming; and yet 
this platform has proved that until three- 
score pa and ten the voice of the think- 
er shall not waver, and at four score years 
it shall flow calm and even, and of a com- 
ss to reach the utmost limit of these 
alls. So for the youth which these 
women have made possible to the women 
of the country, we are thankful; but be- 
yond that we are grateful for the large 
work which ef have made possible for 
our hands, for the large hopes which they 
have opened up before our hearts, for the 
visions which their own fulfilment of their 
own strivings have made clear before the 
most sceptical. This hour is altogether 
too serious, too deep in its significance, 
and too sacred to cheapen it by one word 
of adulation. For every word of criticism 
and opprobrium that has been pronounced 
upon them, volumes shall be written in 
their praise. Forevery jeer and sneer and 
scornful laugh, hundreds of hymns shall 
be sung in their memory, hundreds of tri- 
umphal chants in honor of their labors. 
For every dagger that averted eye has 
sent to their hearts, the gratitude that 
shall be perennial shall keep their memo- 
ries fresh in the hearts of their country wo- 
men, and in the sight of the world, when 
they have departed from their labors. 
Many, many years it may take for the 
noblest of the young women of this coun- 
try to reach the stature of the six women 
who have sat before you this morning, 
and it is the sincere prayer of our hearts 
that not until other grand women shall, 
by favor of heaven, by acknowledgment of 
man and help of woman, have reached the 
stature of these six chosen ones, shall 
they depart for their mantles to fall upon 
others. 

I would wish that, inadequately as the 
little group of six expresses the feeling of 
the young women of America to these, our 
leaders in all good work, that with the 
heartiest cheer given this morning you 
shall inhale with their fragrance the 
breath of the gratitude of young Ameri- 
van hearts.” 

After the honored six had received the 
floral offering, Mrs. Sewall said: ‘The 
pioneers are not always old. A pioneer is 
one that inaugurates the work. These 
women were pioneers when they inaugu- 
rated the work which they have done— 
not merely now, when its partial corona- 
tion comes. Some deprecate being seated 
by the pioneers because for forty years 
they had not labored, but no one hesitates 
to call Clara Barton a pioneer and Frances 
Willard a pioneer, because they have not 
already threescore years and ten. And even 
in this work in the International Council 
we, perhaps have pioneers. Indeed, I feel 
as if this youngest of our number was a 
pioneer. 

At this moment Rev. Annie Shaw, on 
behalf of the other members of the Pres- 
entation Committee, presented a gold mon- 
ogram pin to Rachel G. Foster, with these 
words: 

‘*T have the very great happiness to say 
to this audience this morning, that this 
youngest of the pioneers answers the 
question of Mr. Pomeroy: What are we 
going to do when the heads of our leaders 
grow grey—when their steps become 
feeble—when their hands refuse daily 
labor? Such heads as this, such feet as 
hers, such hands us she has used for us, 
and such a kindly heart as she has shown 
in all this work shall rise up to take the 
places of those who pass on. 

From the inception of this convention to 
this moment, she bas been the feet and 
hands and head which have served the 
purpose of bringing us together. Stand- 
ing in the background where nobody saw 
her, everybody was inquiring where the 
wonderful woman was who had done all 
this work; and, when pointed out as a 
young girl, they could not believe it pos- 
sible. And yet it is my pleasure to pre- 
sent to the convention this morning, the 

irl who has been head and hands and feet 
n giving us this rare treat; as she has 
done the work so gladly and cheerfully, 
as she could do so, and to her we have 
owed the rare comfort we have enjoyed; 
and the rich happiness which has come to 
us, as she has done the work which older 
hands could not do. 

And, as a slight token of our apprecia- 
tion and love to her long after the con- 
vention is over, when her weary feet are 
rested and her brain becomes dull because 
she has no more work to take hold of, we 
have decided that she shall take home 
with her, I. W. C., that she may look 
at it, and know that there was once a con- 
vention. We have not told her name, but 
we didn’t think it necessary. It is Rachel 
Foster, of Philadelphia. 

ANTHONY.—There are a great 
many on the platform who have not been 
able to have a chance to speak. One 
stands on his feet here who thirty years 





ago contributed sixty dollars a year to 
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she heard the first note of the Falls 
Convention, responded, and who called 


her neighboring women, two or three of 
them together in the little town of Brist 

Ontario wee and organized probably 
the first—she thinks she organized the first 


—real woman society atter the 
convention of 1848, and she has been able 
to resurrect from her letters a most capita) 
poe A to her by Dr. Elizabeth Black. 
well, 

Let the doctors who are on the plat- 
form stand up,who were pioneers and who 
graduated from culleges a little !ater, 
— Dr. Longshore, Dr. Edson of your 
own city, and Dr. Winslow, who was 
here a moment ago, and Dr. Ruth M. 
Wood, of Utah. There are younger women. 
There is Mary Morton, over there of Roch- 
ester, New York. Well, she is young 
and homeopathic, but nevertheless, she is 
appointed and is serving as one of the 
city Ereeee of Rochester with great 
acceptability, and 1 don’t believe she neg. 
lects half so many of the poor denizens of 
that city as her brother-physicians do. 

Let Amy Poat stand up, who has stood 
in the city of Rochester not only forty 
roar. but I am afraid it is fifty-two. She 

as stood there in Rochester, her house 
the home of every poor fleeing fugitive 
making tracks for Canada. That woman’s 
house has been the home of such all her 
life. Not only four-score, but fvur-score 
and six is she. I want to say, too, that 
there is a woman whose heart and whose 
home was never closed against the poor- 
est and meanest and most forlorn of hu- 
man kind. She took Frederick Douglass 
in; oh, she took everybody in. 

Mr. Douetass.—-I only want to say 
that all that Miss Anthony has said of 
Amy Post, and more than all she said, and 
more than all that anybody can say in her 
praise, will not be too much. Her home, 
her house, her shelter, as it has been well 
said, has been the shelter of the poor cast- 
out. The dndian, the African, the des- 
pised of every class, have been with Isaac 
Post and Amy Post. They have found 
shelter with them, and I rejoice to see her 
here to-day, because she was the first in 
whose eyes I found sympathy and from 
whose lips I heard a word of cheer after I 
escaped the chains of slavery. 

Miss ANTHONY.—Now, I introduce to 
you a woman well known in Washington, 
a woman who, when we held our first 
convention in this city in the winter of 
1869 wrote us up a magnificent report in 
the New York Tribune, and spoke kindly 
about us and said we were respectable 
people. 

[The remarks of Grace Greenwood are 
held for revision.]} 

Miss ANTHONY.—I want to call your 

attention to this pile of letters which have 
been received, which will be published 
in the Tribune. 
_ Here is one from Ernestine L. Rose. 
She addressed the Legislature of Michigan 
as early as 1836, demanding woman’s en- 
franchisement. 

Here is one from Prudence Crandall, the 
woman, you remember, whose school- 
house was burned and who was mobbed 
and traduced in every way simply because 
she wanted to teach negro girls to read 
and write. 

And here is a beautiful letter from that 
beautiful spirit, John G. Whittier; and 
here is a letter from Elizabeth Pease 
Nichol, whom Mrs. Stanton, Miss Grew, 
and Mrs. Southwick met when they were 
in London in 1840; and that woman, on 
first hearing of this Council, wrote me 
this beautiful letter, inclosing a bill of ex- 
change, which has helped us along most 
delightfully. 

And another is from Dr. James C. Jack- 
son, of Dansville Water-cure. 

And here is one from Elizabeth B. 
Chace, and another from Abby Hopper 
Gibbons, daughter of Isaac T. Hopper, 
who sends a check because of her reverent 
memory of Horace Greeley. 

And here is one from Dr. Mary F. 
Thomas, of Riehmond; the sister of Dr. 
Longshore. 

And another from the Hon. Samuel E. 
Sewall, of Boston, who expected to be 
here, but who writes at the last’ moment 
that he and his wife are unable to come. 

Then here is a letter from Oliver John- 
son, who was one of the attendants of the 
early conventions in the State of Ohio. 

Then here is a letter from Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. 

And one from Theodore D. Weld, that 
cans pioneer who, with Mrs. Stanton’s 

usband, led the army that came out of 
Lane Seminary and pronounced them- 
selves in favor of anti-slavery. 

Then I hold a letter from Lucy N. Cole- 
man, and from Amelia Bloomer. And an 
other from George W. Julian, the first 
person to present the Bill of the Sixteenth 
Amendment to the House. 

I have a letter from Dr. Lozier. One 
name I must mention before I ask Mr. 
Hutchinson to sing, and that is the name 
of Frances Wright, who has been ridiculed 
and who has been abused in this country 
probably more than any other womat- 
As early as 1828 she took part in polit 
ical conferences and meetings, and that 
Scotch woman was truly and really idet- 
tified with this country. 

Oue word about the work of Mrs. Stav- 
ton’s last days; not her last, but toward 
the last. She, with Mrs. Gage, has worked 
to put together such of the fragments of 
the workers of this great movement * 
could be gathered in three volumes, ¢” 
titled the “History of Woman Suffrage- 
If you want to know about any of te 
workers, this is the place where yo! 
will find it. Ifthe women of forty Por 

‘© had realized what important thing® 
they were doing, what important words 
they were gZ, they would have pre 
served them ; but they pponaht hey Ve 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
InpIAN SumMER. By Wm. D. Howells. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. Paper covers, 50 cents. 
Tue ADVENTURES OF A Wipow. By Edgar 
Faweett. Ticknor & Co. Paper. Price, 50 
cents. 


Both the above volumes are included in 
“Ticknor’s Paper Series of Choice Read- 
ing.” It is pleasant to see the works of 
American standard authors thus brought 
within the reach and means of all. 

H. B. B. 


Joy anpD OTHER Porms. By Denske Dandridge. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The poems in this little volume are all 
good. ‘hey were written because there 
was genuine thought wedded to music in 
the mind of the author, which sought ex- 
pression in his own apostrophe to Pegasus. 
His muse has a free individuality, and may 
well exclaim: 

“Oh, steep a poet in the sun 
And bathe a singer in the blue, 

And bring to solace such an one, 
Fresh, honied draughts of clover dew. 


“O Pegasus! if I might be 
Upon the mountain slope with thee ; 

And might I share thy sweeping flight, 
And gambols in the mystic light, 

Or through the airy pastures wind 
With speed that leaves the breeze behind, 

To join the starry company, 
"Twere happiness enough for me.” 

H. B. B. 


BEroRE THE CURFEW AND OTHER Poems (chiefly 
occasional). By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. Price, $1. 
This is a bright book; its cheerful, virile 

tone puts sentimental, cloudy versifiers to 
utter shame. Holmes may not be profound, 
but he is always crisp, sparkling and com- 
prehensible. His style is admirable. We 
do not have to grope for his meaning, 
and he uses words to express coherent 
thoughts. In all these thirty-six poems, 
there is not one which anybody else could 
have written, or was not worth the writing 
and the reading. ‘The topics are personal 
and local; they treat of men and things in 
New England. ‘‘At the Saturday Club” 
he sketches Longfellow, Agassiz, Haw- 
thorne and Emerson. Benjamin Pierce, 
Freeman Clarke, Gould, Hedge, Lowell 
and Whittier are addressed by name. But 
“age cannot stale his infinite variety.” 
“Before the Curfew,” “The Girdle of 
Friendship,” and ‘A Loving Cup song” 
have all the wit and fancy which we as- 
cribe to the sunny side of thirty. ‘There is 
prey | a touch of pathos in his refer- 
ences to the lapse of time and the ap- 
proach of old age. But he keeps ‘‘the 
magic of a cheerful face,” and sings : 


“Old Time his rusty scythe may whet, 
The unmowed grass is growing yet 
Beneath the sheltering snow, my boys; 
And if the crazy dotard ask, 

Is love worn out? Is life a task ? 
We'll bravely answer No! my boys, 
We'll bravely answer No! 


“For life’s bright taper is the same 
Love tipped of old with rosy flame 
That heaven’s own altar lent, my boys, 
To glow in every cup we fill 

Till Jips are mute and hearts are still, 
Till life and love are spent, my boys, 
Till life and love are spent.” 


How sweet and solemn 
thoughts : 

“AT MY FIRESIDE.” 
“Alone beneath the darkened sky, 
With saddened heart and unstrung lyre, 
I heap the spoils of years gone by, 
And leave t with a long-drawn sigh, 
Like driftwood brands that glimmering lie 
Before the ashes hide the fire. ° 


“Let not the slow declining days 
The rosy dawn of life coon Se 
Still round my lonely heart it plays, 
a the east borrowed rays, 
F hile memory’s mirrored sunset-biaze 
lames on the windows of the past.” 
H. B. B. 


Acatua Pace. A Parable. By Isaac Henderon. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1888. Price, $1.50. 


It shows the cosmopolitan character of 
American civilization, that a baatieg 
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and surroundings are all 


scenes, incidents 
Italian, but it is a book that only an Amer- 


ican could have written, or will appreciate. 
H. B. B. 


“ExKozs From Kentucky,” “Swixer’ 
Rounp THs Orexie,” “A Paper Crry,” and 
“Anou Ben Apnem.” By Petroleum V. Nas- 
by. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1888. Paper, 
50 cents each. 

‘The recent death of D. R. Locke, the 
most amusing and characteristic of Amer- 
ican humorists, has called renewed atten- 
tion to these delightful stories. In their 
present ss ol are offered at almost 
nominal p , and ought to have a very 
wide circulation. Nasby’s wit is always 
kindly. His satire is at the expense of the 
cruel and wicked, never of the weak and 
helpless. These low-priced republications 
will be widely read and warmly appre- 
ciated. H. B. B. 


Mauaty SAwyYER, on, Puttinc YouRsELF IN 
Her Piace. By 8. E. D. Boston: Cupples 
& Hard. 1888. Price, $1.25. 


Here is a book so dramaticin form as to 
be almost one continual series of dia- 
logues, wherein the characters of the talk- 
ers are clearly indicated. Margaret’s ex- 
perience as a house-servant is told in con- 
versations full of fun and wise sugges- 
tions. ‘The result of her experience is 
that “tas long as service is a matter of 
choice in this country, employers must be 
patient and forearmed with knowledge. 
And both employers and employed should 
keep constantly in mind our Saviour’s in- 


junction to do unto all men as we would 


they should do to us.” H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


A young woman at Santa Barbara claims 
to be the fastest type setter in California. 

Girls are trained to agriculture in Den- 
mark, the owners of farms receiving them 
as pupils. 

Ata ball near Hot Springs, Ark., recent- 
ly, a young lady, her mother, grandmother 
and great-grandmother danced in the same 
set. 

The late Mrs. Wm. B. Astor bequeathed 
$25,000 for Dakota Indian schools, to be 
spent under the direction of Bishop Hare, 
of the South Dakota diocese. 

A native newspaper for ladies has been 
started in Mysore. The leading features 
will be serial stories, translations from 
Shakespeare, descriptions of travel, biog- 
raphies of eminent women, articles on 
needlework, etc. 

At Lexington, Miss., several unusual 
offices are filled by women. Miss Dixie 
Cole is the express agent, Miss Emily 
Wright is the postmistress, and Miss Mol- 
lie Hoskins has charge of the telegraph 
office. 

The number of women students in the 
universities of Belgium is increasing. A 
few are studying medicine, and a larger 
number pharmacy. The Belgian papers 
attribute this to the fact that the country 
doctors like wives who can dispense medi- 
cines. 

The Italian lady who edits La Donna, 
although confined to her- bed, supports 
both herself and her mother. She pub- 
lishes, in addition to La Donna, an illus- 
trated journal for children, entitled La 
Mamma, which is said to have more than 
3,000 subscribers in all parts of Italy. 

Thirty girls from Wellesley College. 
under the charge of a professor, have been 
visiting the Boston courts, the State House 
and City Hall, to gain some practical ideas 
upon the subject of civil government, 
which they are studying. 

I want to say to our Iowa legislators 
that Clara Barton asks for woman suffrage 
as a sacred right. Shall she be told to 
stand aside while the drunkard, the gam- 
bler, the sceptic, the infidel, the ignorant 
from foreign shores, the scum of all na- 
tions are received with open arms? Gen- 
tlemen, American men, stop one moment 
and try to put yourselves in our place!— 
Maria 8S. Orwig, in Iowa State Register. 

Pundita Ramabai, who delivered an ad- 
dress in Washington recently on the con- 
dition of women in India, did not startle 
her hearers greatly by explaining that in 
India a woman’s religion is gauged chiefly 
by the extent to which she absorbs her- 
self in the interest and comfort of her hus- 
band, who often desires her to regard him 
as a god. To many of them the thing had 





a familiar and homelike aspect.— Traveller. | 


Helen Keller, the eight-year-old daugh- 
ter of Captain Keller, of Tuscumbia, Ala., 
lost all her senses except that of touch, by 
an illness contracted when she was nine- 
teen months old. Her father wrote re- 
cently to Mr. Anagnos, of the Institute for 
the Blind, at Boston, to know if there was 
any one there who could teach bis child as 
Laura Bridgman had been taught. Miss 
Annie M. Sullivan thought that with a 
certain amount of preparation she would 
be able to undertake the case. She stud- 
ied Dr. Howe’s methods with great care 
and intelligence, and then started for the 
South. In twenty-five days she had taught 
the child so well that she could write a let- 
ter that many children of her age blessed 
with all their faculties might envy. Miss 
Sullivan says that she never saw so bright 
a child or one so thirsty for knowledge.— 
Harper's Bazar. 





HUMOROOS. 


Av Eastern paper asks: ‘‘Why call a man 
a crank, when no one can turn him?” 


She (sentimentally inclined)—What is 
your favorite flower, Mr. Pitt? He (com- 
mercially inclined)— Well, we handle vari- 
ous brands, but there is the biggest mar- 
gin in red winter No. 2.—Zpoch. 


‘Mamma, [ guess [ have found out 
where the pins and needles go.” ‘Where, 
child?” ‘Why, the bees and the hornets 
use "em for stingers, and the devil’s darn- 
ing-needles got the lost shag! pins.” 


A newly arrived Irishman walked a long 
distance under the elevated road in New 
York. Meeting a policeman, he asked: 
*Phere’s the water?” Policeman —There 
ain’t none. Jrishman—shure, it’s a long 
bridge for nary a river. 


Angry Guest (in German restaurant)— 
Have you got the cheek to charge forty 
cents for a chunk of meat tough enough to 
break my jaw? I’ve got a good mind to 
lick you! r—Petter not dry dot, 
young veller. Choost you veel dot muscle 
indotarm! Efery day | cuts dot meat. 


‘*How nice and quiet it is out here,” she 
said, as she led him from the crowded par- 
lor and sat on the stairs. ‘*Yes,” he re- 
plied, “this would be a fine place to hang 
the mistletoe.” ‘Oh, no,” she returned, 
smiling archly. ‘It isso dark here that it 
isn’t necessary.” —/udge. 


“ve got a poem,” he said, when be had 
secured the attention of the editor. ‘*My 
dear sir, that pigeon-hole is filled with 
poems awaiting publication.” ‘But this 
describes the virtues of the Double-Decked 
Soap, and I will pay one dollar a line to 
have it printed,” said the author. ‘Ah, 
charming! I’m glad to see you turn your 
attention to verse. I wish all had your 
gift.” — Tid-Bits. 
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question that I know.”—Clara Barton, 


“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 


“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 
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better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
“Josiah Allen’s Wife” (Marietta Holly). 
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EDITH. 

A Novel by Mrs. OTTILIE BERTROW. 
FOR SALE BY 
AMERICAN NEWS CO., 

No, 39 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 
Single Copies, fifty cents. Postage free. 





“Clear discrimination and observation of charac- 
ter; ample variety.”—National Republican. 

“A story of extravagant living, bankruptcy, etc.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“The author has great skill in presenting the 
reader with different phases of life.”"— Princetonian. 

“A story from American Life. Unusual purity of 
sentiment and diction.”— The Capital. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Licyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Saffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. ‘ 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Sutirage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man's Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leafiet. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WoMANn’s JouR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction ot Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Ensleve Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, ny Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 


| Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 
Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 


| I. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JouUR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


MUSIC FOR FLOWER TIME. 


Of the 3,000,000 Sheets of Music which are in our 
stock, very many are appropriate to sing and to play, 
not only (tra-la), among the spring flowers, but 
throughout the open air season, with its festivals, 
conventions and concerts. Consult catalogues, or 
find the “Ditson & Co.” music in any respectable 
music store. 

Sunday School Assemblies 
should examine and use 
Children’s Diadem (30 cts.) Abbey & Munger, or 
Songs of Promise (35c.) Hoffman & Tenney, or 
Song Worship (35c.) Emerson & Sherwin—or as 


Praise Meeting Books, 


Voices of Praise (40 cts.) Hutchins, or 
New Spiritual Songs (35 cts.) Hoffman & Ten- 


School Teachers’ Institutes and Summer Schools 


will examine the new 
Songs and Games for Little Ones ($2) Jenks; 
or for Common Schools, United Voices (50 cents), 
Emerson; or for High Schools, Royal Singer (60 
cts.) Emerson. 
Musical Conventions 

will examine or sing from Emerson’s 
Jehovah's Praise ($1), or his 
Concert Selections ($1), from Zerrahn’s 
Apograph ($1), or Tenney’s 
American Male Choir ($1). 

Send for Lists and Descriptions. 

Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 
Liberal discount for quantities. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


DYSPEPTICS 


will never use any other medicine after once 
giving MAGEE’S EMULSION 2 fair trial. 
The rapidity with which it promotes digestion 
and builds up the entire system ia astonishing. 
Even the weakest dyspeptic can retain the Emul- 
sion on his stomach, and that means a continual 
improvement and permanent cure. 


New York, Dec. 13, 1887. 
J. A. MAGEE & Co., Lawrence, Mass. Gentle- 
men: I have been troubled with ——— for yeais, 
and have tried various remedies without success. I 
have used three bottles of your Emulsion, and have 
been greatly relieved. Yours, etc., JOSEPH Pay- 
TON, 155 Henry Street, New York. 


MACGEE’S EMULSION 


is e@ually valuable in cases of Consumption. 


The Rev. Alfred 8. Stowell writes: 
Derry Deport, N. H., Aug. 15, 1887. 

Messrs. J. A. MAGEE & Co. Gentlemen: Last 
fall my wife was completely prostrated. She was 
suffering from extreme debility accompanied by pro- 
fuse night sweats. By advice of ae ia she 
commenced taking your Emulsion of -Liver Oil. 
She took a bottle a week for more than six months. 
She soon commenced to gain slowly, and after a 
time her night sweats ceased; she ned consider- 
ably in flesh, and at present time is in about her 
usual health. ALFRED 8. STOWELL, Pastor of 
Baptist Church, Derry, N 











D. Lothrop Company's 
New Books. 


Robert Southey. The Story. 
of His Life. Written in His 
Letters. 


Edited by JoHN DENNIS. 12mo, $2.25. 
Southey was one of those wonderful men who used to 
find time to write intimate letters full of himself and 
his friends. He little dreamed he was writing his own 
biography ; still less that of his friends. 
The editor finds in the letters almost a connected nar 
rative full of literary interest. 


The Indian’s Side of the In- 
dian Question. 


By Wiit1am Barrows, D.D. 12mo, $1. 

A review of our national and neighborhood 
ment of Indians from the beginning, with a view to the 
better comprehension of the onportunity now offered 
by the Dawes Bill for a more hopeful undertaking on 
behalf of the Indians. 

The book is short and business-like, and takes a by 
no means enthusiastic or rosy view of the case; sets 
forth the obstacles as plainly as the obligation to over- 
come them. % 


Life of James Russell Lowell. 


By E. E. Brown. 12mo, $1.25, 

Begins with ancestry after the biographical fashion, 
lingers a little over his boyhood and student life, 
touches lightly the short if unproductive period when 
he was finding his vocation, and skims along his earlier 
work till the hero appears with the Biglow Papers. 
From that time on there is nothing light that concerns 
the poet, professor, editor, literateur, philosopher, 
diner, with diplomatist, patriot, patriarch; and the 
charm of the book is in the fact that the life is mainly 
told by Lowell himself and his friends. 


Story of the American Indian. 


By ELBRIDGE 8. BROOKS. §8vo. illustrated, $2.50. 

The author of Storied Holidays needs no introdue- 
tion. His facile pen takes up the voluminous subject 
and gathers it into a narrative clear and strong; and 
we have one book to be read in place of a score to re- 
proach us with gathered dust. 


A fascinating history. 


Patience Preston, M. D. 


By Mrs. A. F, RAFFENSPERGER. 12mo, $1.25. 

A girl-doctor hangs out her shingle in a conventiona! 
town and gets into practice and—society, An earnest 
girl and an earnest doctor, Of course she is promptly 
taken up by the poor. Of course she succeeds, Of 
course she conquers society. Also society conquers 
her. With mutual gain. 





Bybury to Beacon Street. 


By ABBY MORTON Diaz. 12mo, $1.25. 
One of the keenest satires that ever did duty for a 
sermon. 
Mrs. Diaz puts in a book her scheme for getting on in 
the world. 


The Ignoramuses: a Travel 
Story. 


By MARY BRADFORD CROWNINSHIELD. 8yo, illus- 
trated, $2.50. 

The author of All Among the Light-houses takes the 
same party, two bright boys and a Violet, over the sea 
to the wonders and pleasures of Europe; and that is 
the book—a generous one, large type, fine paper, and 
pictures that help the seeing. 





At the bookstores, or sent by the publishers. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY. 


BOSTON. 


AGATHA PAGE: A Parable 


A new novel. By Isaac HenpERsON, author of 
“The Prelate.” 1 vol. 12mo. With a beau- 
tiful frontispiece, photographed by Henry 
Drxon & Son, of London, from the celebrated 
painting by Felix Moscheles, and imported by 
the Publishers expressly for this work. $1.50. 


A new story by the author of ‘The Prelate,” is 
sure to be promptly and permanently popular. The 
high measure of success which that novel met in its 
rare and brilliant portrayals of Roman and Ameri- 
can life, will be surpassed by this later and riper 
work. 


Ancient Legends of Ireland. 


By Lapy Wipe (“Speranza”). With a chapter 
on the ancient races of [reland by the late Sir 
William Wilde. New and cheaper edition. 2 
vols. inone. Crown 8vo. Gilt top. $2.50. 
The first edition of this work was exhausted in 

two weeks, so great was the popular demand. This 

new edition contains all the matter that was used in 
the prior volumes, and is sold at a much lower price. 


Literary Landmarks of London. 


By Laurence Hutton. Fourth edition. 1 vol. 
12mo. 75 cents. New and cheaper revised 
edition. 





“A hand-book to those spots in the British capital 
which are hallowed by association with distinguish- 
ed authors. The arrangement of the book is alpha- 
betical, and under each author’s name are given ex- 
act particulars of his London homes and haunts 
with precise indications of their present condition.’, 
—The Nation. 

Prof. W. J. Rolfe says: “Mr. Hutton’s book is 
the best guide to London localities connected with 
literary mer. that has yet appeared, and its alpha- 
betical arrangement (by authors) and the two full 
indexes of persons and places, filling almost forty 
pages, render it very convenient for both tourist and 
student.” 


ISIDRA. 


By Wriuis Stez11i. 1 vol. 12mo. 


A novel. 
$1.25. 


“Something of the tone reminds one of ‘Ramona,’ 
and yet the story is not at all like. Isidra, the hero- 
ine, is a Mexican-Spaniard, a Liberal, and a fierce 
patriot; a French officer falls desperately in love 
with her.” » 

“A graceful and entertaining romance of Mexico, 
her people, habits, dress, amusements, and wars 
during the early part of the nineteenth century.” 

A fascinating and beautiful story of life and ad- 
venture in Mexico. It is thus pronounced upon by 
a competent critic. ‘‘This is an extremely interest- 
ing and life-like story of Mexico during the Revolu- 
tion. It is evidently written by one who has seen 
and known the places and the people whereof he 
writes, and the characters are both vigid and un- 
usual.” 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
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SUFFOLK COUNTY CONVENTION. 


The Charlestown League invites the 
suffragists of Suffolk County to unite with 
them in a convention under the auspices 
of the Massachysetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, to be held in Y. M. C. A. 
Hall, Union Street, April 23 (Mon- 
day), afternoon and evening. The exer- 
ciges of the afternoon will consist of five- 
minute reports from the Lagues of the 
County and addresses by Miss Cora Scott 
Pond on “State Work,” Mrs. E. Trask 
Hill on “The Relation of Woman Suffrage 
to the Temperance Cause,” Dr. Salome 
Merritt on ‘School Suffrage.”’ It is hoped 
that Mrs. Emily Fifield will be in atten- 
dance. 

Basket lunch at6 P.M. Friends are in- 
vited to furnish their own lunches. Coffee 
will be provided by. the Charlestown 
League. 

The evening addresses will be by Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, Rev. Mr. Sample, of Chelsea, 
and Mr. Henry B. Blackwell. Vocal and 
instrumental music will enliven the occa- 
sion. During the afternoon and evening 
Mrs. Dora Bascom Smith and Miss Frances 
Fowler will give recitations. ‘The Charles- 
town League cordially invites all suf- 
fragists to attend. 

; oan 





ILLINOIS CONVENTIONS. 


Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, assisted by 
Julia Mills Dunn, of Moline, and Laura 
M. Johns, of Kansas, will hold a second 
series of conventions in the interest of 
municipal woman suffrage in Illinois, as 
follows: 

Kankakee, April 22, 23; 

Joliet, 24, 25; 

Plainfield, 26; 

Naperville, 27 ; 

Rock Island and Moline, 28, 29, 30; 

Galva, 30, May 1; 

Monmouth, 2, 3; 

Barry, 4, 5; 

Quincy, 6, 7; 

Petersburg, 7, 8. 

Whenever Sabbath intervenes the speak- 
ers hold temperance mass meetings. 
a 


THE BROWNING SUFFRAGE CLUB. 





Not that there is any such club, but that 
there ought to be one. The aching need 
that feminine qualities should be expressed 
in the government becomes more and more 
apparent. ‘There isno way to secure their 
expression except by the ballot. The 
Dante, Browning, ‘Thackeray, Shake- 
speare and other clubs, the Chautauqua 
Circles and the classes for home study 
may all delight themselves with their fa- 
vorite authors, and profit by the study of 
them. But while they are doing this, all 
the forces which corrupt society, debase 
morals, degrade the home, and nourish dis- 
respect for law and order, grow apace. It 
will not do to accept quiet study and liter- 
ary leisure as the whole of life. ‘1 pray 
thee have me excused,” will not answer. 
Every hand, every voice, and every vote 
are needed to oppose the downward and 
profligate tendency of the time. 

This special plea is made in the hope 
that every organization that stands for 
good things will give itself a ‘Suffrage 
Day.” What a power it would be on the 
right side if the Browning Club, and all 
the others, should announce that they 
would devote one day every month to 
woman suftrage,—it the Chautauqua Cir- 
cles would ‘‘lend a hand” as circles, and if 
the **King’s Daughters” would pass along 
a friendly word for it! If the great tem- 
perance organizations would make suffrage 
for women their strongest argument, if all 
would circulate suffrage literature, tracts 
and leaflets, how soon we should see the 
tide turn! 

In every one of the organizations named 
there are suftragists. In some of them 
there are many. By every reason that can 
be urged for the safety of the family, the 
safety of the State, and for representative 
government, pray let them put their shoul- 
der to the wheel to carry woman siffrage, 
so that the votes of good women, added to 
the votes of good men, may make a major- 
ity on the side of good, pure and safe 
things. 

Then, too, there are the clergy. There 
are ministers enough in this city who be- 
lieve in woman suffrage, by their united 
influence to turn the scale in favor of mu- 
nicipal @ftrage for women. If, month by 
month, when the meeting for prayer for 
the heathen is held,,one half-hour of it 
should be devoted to prayer that the Gold- 





en Rale in politics may be applied to 
women, how it would call attention and 
rouse the public conscience to this great 
injustice! If it were pointed out, in the min- 
isters’ meetings, that the power of women, 
so essential to the church, would be valu- 
able in the State, and is needed there, 
how much it would help to change the 
public sentiment! How it would encour- 
age women to take their own part! Thus 
supported, and for the sake of the right, 
they could brave the jeers at ‘women med- 
dling in politics,” and with womanly cour- 
age quietly unite in the demand for equal 
rights. 

There should be church suffrage so- 
cieties. The believing pastor should give 
no peace to his soul till he rallies his con- 
gregation about him to demand, by every 
precept of Christianity and of patriotism, 
that the right for which Washington 
fought and Revolutionary heroes bled 
and died, the right to govern themselves, 
should be given to twenty millions of 
women to whom it is now denied. Would 
he be silent, could he keep silence, if his 
own right were smitten down as the right 
of women is smitten down? 

Week by week some women watch the 
reports of ‘ministers’ meetings,” with 
eager eyes to see if any one among them 
bas remembered those in bonds as bound 
with them. How often we have to turn 
away heart-sick only to find our cause 
utterly forgotten even by those who we 
know believe in it! 

Meantime there is increasing disrespect 
for the family, for law, for personal in- 
tegrity and purity, and for moral obliga- 
tion. he prize-fighter is at the front. 
The saloon rules in politics. ‘The office- 
seeker crowds out the statesman. The 
only remaining force which can be called 
ip Lo oppose these destructive agencies is 
the vote in the hands of women. It is for 
the public safety that we summon the 
church and the clergy, the literary clubs, 
the men and women of leisure, organiza- 
tions of every name, and individuals every- 
where, to unite in this moral warfare to 
bring to their rightful place in the gov- 
ernment the too long excluded feminine 
qualities for the protection of the home, 
the support of justice, of law, and of hon- 
eat goverument. Whowili*tlenda hand?” 

L. & 
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A SHOPPING BUREAU. 


An able article appeared not long ago in 
Harper's Bazar, discussing the ever-burn- 
ing subject of women’s work. ‘The author 
maintained that the woman who sets out 
to earn her living should have a specialty. 
She should devote herself to the particular 
thing which she can do best, and should, 
if possible, find something that she can do 
better than anybody else. If her work be 
a new departure, and not in a line that is 
already overcrowded, her chance of suc- 
cess is so much the greater. 

A Boston girl has lately taken up a kind 
of work which would properly come under 
this head. She was not poor, but was de- 
sirous to earn money enough to take a 
share of stock in the Woman’s ‘Temperance 
Publication Association of Chicago, in 
whose work she was greatly interested. 
She reviewed her accomplishments, and 
found that the one thing in Which she was 
thought particularly to excel was shop- 
ping. She was a ‘‘born shopper.” Her 
ability to find just the right thing, and to 
find it at the place where it could be had 
cheapest, was celebrated among her ac- 
quaintances. For years she had done all 
the shopping for a number of her friends, 
as wellas for her own family. It occurred 
to her that there were many busy women 
who hated shopping, while to her it was a 
delight. Perhaps some of these would be 
glad to escape the trouble of going from 
store to store to compare fabrics, match 
trimmings, etc., by paying a competent 
person a small commission to do it for 
them. Again, there were women living in 
country places, with access only to small 
country stores, who would like to avail 
themselves of the greater variety and bet- 
ter quality of goods to be found in the 
metropolis, but to whom the cost of a trip 
to the city was an obstacle. These might 
correspond with her, explain to her what 
they wished to get, and let her buy it and 
send it to them by express. She had no 
doubt of her ability to find what they 
wanted, If it were anywhere in the mar- 
ket; she had acquired confidence through 
long experience in doing commissions for 
friends who were glad to avail them- 
selves of her peculiar gift. She could and 
would buy anything, from a wedding silk 
to a suit of boy’s clothes or a’baby’s rat- 
tle, with the certainty of suiting the per- 
.son ordering it, provided only that the 
person had explained her wishes with rea- 
sonable clearness in the first place. The 
idea grew upon her as she considered it. 
To a born shopper, the deficiencies of the 
careless or hurried shopper are very evi- 
dent. ‘*A woman who dislikes shopping,” 
she said, “twill seldom take time to find 
exactly what she wants. She gets some- 
thing that will ‘do,’ and buys it at the first 





place where she finds it, not knowing, per- 
haps, that she could get it a good deal 
cheaper in the next street.” There are 
women who like to shop, and who have 
time to do it, and know al) the best places. 
They do not need anybody to help them. 
But there is another class of women who 
dislike it, and to whom the season of spring 
clothes is a terror because of it. Hard- 
worked literary women to whom time is 
money; other women who have not a nat- 
ural eye fur fabrics and colors, and do not 
know exactly what they want, or what 
would become them; other women still, 
for whom it is uot easy to get to the city; 
to all these it is a blessing to be able to 
call in the services of a discriminating and 
experienced shopper. 

Shopping bureaus had been started in 
other cities, and were said to be successful. 
The young lady determined totry it, andthe 
result was a modest advertisement inserted 
in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL and one or two 
other papers. Orders have begun to come 
in, all of which have thus far been carried 
out with satisfaction and success. There 
seems to be no doubt that in this city some- 
thing of the kind will meet a real want. 
The present writer is one of the friends 
who have profited by this young lady’s 
talent for shopping, and she is glad to call 
attengion to an enterprise which deserves to 
be more widely known. A. 5. B. 
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NO RIGHT TO THEIR NAMES. 


The Boston Herald says: 


‘One of the councilwomen-elect of Oska- 
Joosa calls herself Carrie, another Sadie, 
another Mittie, and so on. We move that 
their certifivates of election be withheld 
until they get their names changed into 
some sensible shape.” . 

Very good. But “It is a poor rule that 
won’t work both ways.” Let the con- 
queror of Mexico be struck from the list 
of our presidents because he was generally 
known to his contemporaries as ‘*Zack.” 
Let the saviour of the Union be excluded 
because he was popularly designated as 
‘honest old Abe.” And let the name of 
James K. Polk be omitted because of the 
lively refrain sung at the Whig meetings: 


‘Ab, ha, ha, such a nominee 
As little Jemmy Polk of Tennessee! 


H. B. B. 
en 


“MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





WINCHESTER. A meeting was held at 
the home of Mrs. 8. J. Nowell Tuesday, 
April 3, at3 P.M. The parlor was crowded 
with people, who had come to listen to an 
address by Mrs. Lucy Stone. It was an 
impressive resumé of the woman suffrage 
movement from 1837 to the International 
Council of Women in Washington. ‘The 
following board of officers was elected: 
President, Miss S. M. Nowell; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. 8S. J. Nowell, Mrs. Elizabeth 
F. Brackett, Mrs. E. M. Whitney; corre- 
sponding secretary and treasurer, Mrs. M. 
D. Nowell; recording secretary, Mrs. W. 
K. Blodgett; executive committee, Mrs. 
Pleasanton C. Wilson, Mrs. Mary Gregory, 
Miss Luthera ‘Teal, Mrs. H. 'T. Stoddard. 
The league adjourned to meet soon to read 
Mr. Pellew’s able argument on school suf- 
frage. 


MARLBORO’ was organized Wednesday, 
April 4, at the home of Mrs. L. E. Bradley. 
This is League 75. Miss H. E. Bigelow, 
Mrs. Wm. Morse, and Mrs. L. E. Bradley 
were appointed to nominate a board of 
officers and report at the next meeting. 


SOUTHBORO’ was organized Saturday, 
April 7, at 3 P. M., at the home of Rev. 
and Mrs. Daniel Whitney. The officers 
are: President, Mrs. Mary A. Thompson; 
vice-presidents, Rev. Daniel Whitney, Mrs. 
E. B. B. Fay; treasurer and secretary, 
Mrs. Dexter Newton; executive commit- 
tee, Mrs. Joseph Fairbanks, 8. N. Thomp- 
son, Mrs. Mary E. Howe, Sylvester Fay, 


SoOuTH FRAMINGHAM. The officers are: 
President, Mrs. Harriet C. Batchelder; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. L. H. Wakefield, Rev. 
W. W. Hayward, Charles K. bg ae sec- 
retary and treasurer, Mrs. E. E. Hayward; 
executive committee, Mrs. E. M. Caldwell, 
Mrs. M. C. Davenport, Mrs. A. N. Walker, 
Miss A. L. Pratt, Mrs. Charles Cooledge. 


SOUTH BOSTON SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


The pry! monthly meeting of the club 
was held et the residence of Mrs. E. A. 
Southard. No.3 Pacific Street, on Monday 
evening,‘April 9. In the absence of the 
president, the chair was occupied by the 
secretary. Resolutions upon the death of 
Mrs. Martha J. Herrick were passed: 
RESOLUTIONS. 

The South Boston Woman Suffrage Club has 
been called to mourn the departure from its ranks 
of a highly prized and faithful member and a dear 
and valued counsellor, Mrs. Martha J. Herrick, 
who passed from this life, March 6, 1888. The 
mem of this association bear testimony to her 
sterling character and faitbful devotion to duty. 
It is therefore 

Resolved, That in the death of our beloved friend 
and co-worker we have sustained a peculiar and 

onal loss. Connected with this from 
its formation, she has ever been faithful to its 
principles, and by her unswerving loyalty to the 
cause of woman, she left us an example 
worthy of emulation. 

Resolved, That we pees Same to the mother 
and daughter of our dear id, our deepest sym- 
pathy in their t bereavement, and the hope 
that the remembrance of her noble life may prove 
to them a continual inspiration. é 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 


plaeed upon the of this ,» and for- 
warded to the of our i and 
ublished in the Woman’s JouRNaL the 


uth Boston Inguirer. 
Owing to illness, Mrs. E. F. Boland was 
unable to give the r which she had 


prepared. Mrs. Lydia Hutchings read ex- 
tracts from an address given at the 





Women’s by Miss Alice Fletcher 
apou "The Legal Conditions of Indian 
omen.” A condensed report of the In- 
ternational Council of Women and of some 
of the decisions reached by their deliber- 
ations was then read by the . 
Mary A. H. , Secretary. 
oe pees hae meeting, April 19, 1 
rage e a " D 
the parlors of the president, » Ae T. 
Bacon, who had spared no pains to make 
the meeting a success, exercises 
consisted of a piano duet by the Misses 
Flint, violin solo by Miss Prince and 
a cornet solo b r. Bacon. Misses 
Ann and Lucinda Hosmer read letters 
from the WOMAN’s JOURNAL written by 
themselves. Mrs. Edwin Smith gave an 
original paper: ‘“‘Why I am a Woman 
Suffragist,” which was tly go 
The e is fortunate in having e 
Smith, the wife of the esteemed pastor of 
the Congregational Church. An original 
paper was read by Mrs. Lunt, entitled 
“Origin and Growth of Woman Suffrage.” 
A paper written by Rev. Mr. Batt for the 
Concord League was loaned for the even- 
ing; this is to be published. The attend- 
ance was large, and much interest mani- 
fested. LIZA HosMER Lunt, Sec’y. 


West NewTon. Mrs. J.T. Tolman gave 
a most charming and successful reception 
to the Newton Woman Suffrage League on 
Thursday evening, April 12. A large 
number of prominent guests were present. 
Judge Pitman presided in his usual nappy 
manner. Short addresses were made by 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Mrs. Lucy Stone, My and Mrs. 
George A. Walton, Mr. E. F. Kimball, and 
Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, of Los An- 
feles, Cal. The addresses were followed 

y a social reunion and collation. 


MILLBURY. My usual round of calls 
was made to invite the friends to organ- 
ize. Mr. and Mrs. John Hopkins kindly 
gave the use of their parlors for Friday 
evening. April 13. We met and elected 
these officers : 

President—Mrs. B. T. Rice. 

Vice-Presidents—John Hopkins, Mrs. Geo. 
Burnett. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Ida Manson. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Anson G. Liver- 
more, John C. Waters, Mrs. Chas. Wheelock, 
Miss Grace E. Hopkins, Miss Helen E. Rice. 


This is League No. 77. 


WARREN. ag 4 April 17, at4 P. M., 
we organized in this town a league of 
twenty-five members. We met at the 
home of Miss 8S. C. Keyes. Officers were 
elected as follows: 

President —Mrs. O. I. Darling. 

Vice-Presidents—Rev. J. F. Mears, Mrs. J. 
H. Goodhue, Mrs. E. Coombs. 

Saeed and Treasurer—Mrs. Daniel Hitch- 
cock. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. William H. War- 
ren, Mrs. D. H. Breckenridge, Mrs. M. A. B. 
Blair, Mrs. J. A. Manley, Mrs. Alice J. Carter. 


This is League No. 78> 


SoutH Boston. A spirited school suf- 
frage meeting was held on Wednesday 
evening, April 18, in South Boston at St. 
John’s Episcopal Church. About one 
hundred ladies and gentlemen were pres- 


ent. Mrs. Boland presided. Addresses 
were made by Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, 
Dr. Salome Merritt and Mrs. E. Trask 


Hill, with recitations by Mrs. Dora B. 
Smith. After singing America, the audi- 
ence adjourned. 


BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE.— 
Members of the Boston W. 8S. League 
are requested to read the notice of the 
Convention to be held under the auspices 
of the Charlestown League, on the after- 
noon and evening of April 23. All are in- 
vited. It is hoped there will be a full 
attendance, and that as many as possible 
will be present at both sessions. 

L. A. H. 


CHARLESTOWN has invited the Suffolk 
County Leagues, eleven in all, and those 
in adjoining towns, to a Suffolk County 
Convention, basket lunch, etc., Monday, 
April 23. 


HOLLISTON. Tuesday, April 24, at 7.30 
P. M., a public meeting will be held in 
Reform Club Hall. Addresses by Henry 
B. Blackwell, Miss Cora Scott Pond, Rev. 
J. Neal, and Mrs. M. A. Cutler. 


Cora Scott Ponpb, 
State Organizer Mass. W. S. A. 
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ENGLISHWOMEN IN POLITICS. 


Mrs. Ashton W. Dilke, the English ad- 
vocate of woman’s rights, spoke last Sat- 
urday night in Tremont ‘Temple on ‘*Eng- 
lishwomen in Politics.” She made a 
graceful and interesting address, giving 
valuable facts concerning women’s parti- 
cipation in political elections as canvass- 
ers and speakers, and as voters in munici- 
pal and school elections. Mrs. Dilke 
began her address with an allusion to the 
historical aspects of political life in Great 
Britain. ‘In the last century the aristoc- 
racy ruled the country. Now that the 
balance of power has shifted into the 
hands of the democracy, they try, although 
they have lost a majority of the votes, to 
influence the electors in their choice. In 
England we have not universal suffrage as 
you have in this country, and there are 
complaints on the part of workingmen, 
who, although enfranchised, feel that their 
power is swamped by the votes of the 
rich. In Englandarich man having six 
estates or properties is entitled to vote six 
times, which seems unfair in a country 
like this. [t is not at all new in my land 
for ladies to be mixed upin politics. They 
have always taken part at elections. As 
far back as we know, wives, mothers and 
sisters have taken a very active part in 
such contests. They now mix in politics 
very much more than they did.” 

Mrs. Dilke gave an account of her expe- 











London; she had agitated on behalf of 
free education, of Home Rule for Ireland, 
and of a widening of the rights and priyj. 
leges of the working people. In England 
there have been started organizations of 
women aiming at the return of member; 
of Parliament. One of these new move. 
ments was the Primrose League, founded 
for the promotion of the principles of the 
late Lord Beaconsfield. The men mem. 
bers of that organization were called 
“knight harbingers,” and the ladies 
“dames”; the anoual membership fee was 
half a crown. Badges and clasps were 
worn by the members. The league now 
had a membership of 350,000, chiefly con: 
fined to the southern part of England, 
Mrs. Dilke next described the work done 
in English politics by various prominent 
women, including Mrs. Mary Blunt, who 
recently conducted a campaign for her 
husband while he was in prison; Lady 
Dufferin, the wife of the Indian viceroy; 
Miss Taylor, of the London School Board, 
and Lady Aberdeen, whose good influence 
had been exercised at Dublin as the wife 
of the viceroy of Ireland. 
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BROCKTON PROHIBITIONISTS FOR 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

At a delegate convention of the Prohibi- 
tion party of the Second Congressional 
District, on the 13th inst., at Brockton, | 
presented the following resolution : 

Resolved, That we believe in the justice and 
ges of woman’s ballot, and, therefore, believe 
n ee | an equal suffrage plank in our Nation- 
al Prohibitory Party platform of principles at the 
coming National Convention, and hereby request 
our delegates to vote therefor. 

It was discussed quite freely, mostly by 
the opposition, and was finally passed by 
a vote of thirty-one to twenty-three. | 
think there were more than twenty towns 
represented. Mrs. O. C. Williams, of Cam- 
pello, was the first chosen delegate, and 
F. P. Dyer, of Hingham, the second. 

The suffrage question was also handled 
quite freely at the County Prohibitory Re- 
form Association meeting of same date. 

LEwIs Forp. 
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WOMEN’S DUTY TO THE STATE. 


So much has been said about suffrage as 
a right, that we sometimes almost lose 
sight of the fact that it isa duty as well. 
If women ought to vote, the question 
whether they want to vote is of compara- 
tively little consequence. They ought to 
want to. This aspect of the case was well 
presented by Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, at 
the last meeting of the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Association. She said: 


The women of this association are in- 
spired by one motive, which is little recog- 
nized by the outside world, but which is 
stronger even than the sense of the right 
toself-government, which belongs to every 
human being. And this is, that it is the 
duty of women to take an active, woman- 
ly part in governmental affairs. Now, this 
sense of duty to the State, is what [ wish, 
above all other considerations, to impress 
upon every woman within the sound of my 
voice. 

As no household is complete and well- 
equipped for the most beneficial results in 
the building up and management of a fami- 
ly and a home, without the co-operation of 
men and women, 80, no State, city or town 
can ever be well organized and well gov- 
erned, until the qualities peculiar to 
women are employed in the undertaking. 
I have myself (and I know other women 
with like experience) believed, for many 
years, that it was my duty to aid person- 
ally in the management of our penal, cor- 
rectional and charitable institutions, at 
least so far as to vote for the officials who 
make the laws by which these institutions 
are governed, and who appoint the persons 
who are empowered to execute these laws; 
and yet, being deprived of the ballot, I am 
denied the opportunity to perform this 
duty, which has long seemed to me a s0l- 
emn obligation. So. also, has it been with 
regard to our educational system, and the 
appropriation of the money which I have 
long paid in taxes. Being thus forcibly 
prevented from dving what, as a responsi- 
ble human being, [ believe myself called 
upon to do, my next and most imperative 
duty is to labor earnestly and constantly 
to secure the women of State the op- 
portunity for fulfilling this important part 
of our mission in the world. 

Sometimes, in answer to our appeals, 4 
woman will say, ‘‘Why, I don’t want to 
vote;” and so she feels no responsibility ; 
not seeing how far-reaching is the princi- 
ple we advocate. Suffrage for womel 
means much more than just depositing * 
ballot st the polls to elect some man 0 
office. It means more even than giving 
the help of women in the government. !t 
means putting women on an equality with 
men everywhere—in the State, in the 
church, in the college, in the home. lt 
means equal rights to property, and eq 
pay for equal work. It means the same 
moral standard for both sexes—that * 
wrong-doing man shall suffer. the same 
penalty as is inflicted on the -doi 
woman. It means better pro n @ 
more eng for the young, and higher, 
nobler life in every department of huma? 
existence. 

Now, I know there are many womel 
who believe in the of suffrage for 
women, and yet they have not felt called 
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A WISCONSIN LADY’S VIEW. 


A Wisconsin lady sent a short letter on 
woman suffrage to one of the most distin- 
guished women present at the recent In-' 
ternational Council, who thinks it deserves 
publication, and forwards it to the 
WoMAN’sS JOURNAL. ‘The letter is as fol- 


lows: 

Dr. Talmage, in a recent sermon, repeats 
the foolish argument that ‘‘millions of re- 
spectable and refined women in America 
would not vote at all, because they do not 
want to go to the polls.” Permit me to 
suggest that tobacco-juice, smoke, and pro- 
fanity are not necessary concomitants of 
suffrage, and that we women can have sepa- 
rate approaches to the polls, or, better, 
polls of our own, with carpets, flowers, 
and the odors of Arabia Felix. 

Another argument against woman suf- 
frage is that *‘No one has any natural 
right to vote.” ‘This proposition has for 
corrolary that there is no natural right to 
keep any one from voting. A. H. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY LECTURES. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. Mary A. Yount, of Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind., is a new and very 
successful lecturer on ‘‘Domestic Econo- 
my,” Mrs. Yount is a graduate of De 
Pauw University. She has commanding 
presence, is a practical housekeeper, and 
brings enthusiasm along with her thor- 
ough preparation for her work. She 
leaves organizations among women for 
the study and’ discussion of household 
methods. Her terms are exceedingly rea- 
sonable, and I especially recommend her 
work to those desiring this instruction. 

HELEN M. GOUGAR. 
————- —_ oo oe ——— 
VERMONT ee FOR WOMAN 





FRAGE. 


The Republican party of Vermont in 
State Convention, April 4, five hundred 
delegates present, adopted the following 
resolution : 

10, True to its impulses, history, and traditions 
of liberty, equality, and progress, the Republican 
party in Vermont will welcome women to an 
equal participation in | tng whenever they 
give earnest of their desire for enfranchisement 
in sufficient numbers to indicate its practical suc- 
cess. 


We are glad that this convention remem- 
bered that one-half of its constituents are 
women, whose political rights are unjust- 


ly withheld by the Legislature. 
H. B. B. 
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THE SMOKE DESPOTISM. 

Lake Suore LimiTep VESTIBULE TRAIN 

to New York, Apri 13, 1888. } 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

This train advertises ‘ta select library of 
choice books, the current newspapers and 
magazines for free use of passengers, 
movable easy chairs in luxurious uphol- 
stery, a secretary supplied with stationery 
and writing materials, a bath-room and 
the like.” This sounds well ; but a woman 
fond of books and writing paid the regu- 
lar price for a ticket, and found on taking 
the train that all these home delights 
Were thrown in “‘for gentlemen (?) only.” 
It was a perquisite of blowing tobacco 
smoke, and she couldn’t pay that price. 

Yours protestingly, 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
———+oe—___—____ 
THE GRANGE AND WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


Atarecent meeting of the West Bath 
(Me.) Grange, B. A. Burr, Worthy Master 
of Queen City Grange of Bangor, made an 
address in the course of which he spoke 
with much earnestness on the matter of 
equal rights for women. He said the 
Grange had done well in opening its doors 
to women, but it had something more to 
do. It could and should give women 
equal rights with men, especially in the 
matter of property. He cited cases where 
the wives of men, after laboring for years 
to help accumulate property, had upon 
the death of their husbands been deprived 
fhome and nearly all they had worked 
for, through the law which had been 
made to discriminate ‘against women, 
While in the event of the wife dying first 
the husband had complete control of all 
the property. 

The Grange was a national organiza- 
tion; it represented brains and money, it 
Was the bone and muscle of the country. 
Our and representatives could 
hot and would not ignore the united 
Purpose of so powerful a body. If, asa 
national organization, they appealed to 
have these laws amended, there was no 





doubt that it would be done. He urged 
the importance of educating girls in busi- 
ness and political matters, thus fitting 
them for active participation in the 
world’s work, and preparing them for an 
Intelligent use of the ballot. The Bath 
Times says: ‘Mr. Burr’s remarks were re- 
ceived with marked approbation which 
vented itself in earnest applause.” 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New YoOrK, APRIL 17, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Boston Herald was decidedly prema- 
ture in announcing that the woman suf- 
frage bill *‘died a peaceful death” in the 
Assembly on April 9. Iam not surprised 
that the Herald should fall into such an 
error, but I am surprised that the Jour- 
NAL should accept and repeat it. Surely 
the friends of our cause throughout the 
country ought to know by this time that 
we are too strong in this State to have 
such an event as that possible. We have 
quite too much power and too many cham- 
pions in the Legislature to have any bill 
which we have presented ‘smothered.” 
We are not, as yet, able to pass our meas- 
ures through both branches of the Legisla- 
ture, but weare too strong to have them 
disposed of in any other manner than by a 
decisive and final vote. 

The bill which was adversely reported 
from the sub-committee of the whole on 
April 9, and thus ‘“‘smothered,” was, as I 
explained last week, a bill presented by Mr. 
Fort, of Washington, giving to tax-paying 
women the right of municipal suffrage for 
five years. -It was a measure not approved 
by our association, and for which no effort 
was made. The bill prepared under the 
auspices of the New York State Woman 
Suffrhge Association, and which has al- 
ready been printed in the JOURNAL, was 
presented in the Senate by Mr. Coggeshall, 
and there lost by a change of votes, as has 
been already stated. In the Assembly it 
was presented by Mr. Ainsworth, of Ot- 
sego, and was long ago passed through the 
committee of the whole and ordered toa 
third reading. It was on the order for 
final passage when I went to Albany, on 
April 9, und it was decided to bring it toa 
vote as soon as it could be reached. This 
was expected to be on Wednesday morn- 
ing, but, owing to an accidental mislaying 
of the bill, which prevented its being en- 
grossed, it was not brought up. 

On Wednesday evening, we held a meet- 
ing in Geological Hall. It was well at- 
tended, women, as usual, predominating 
in the audience. Mrs. Mary Seymour How- 
ell presided, and made a forcible opening 
speech. My own address followed. Then 
Mrs. Caroline Gilkey Rogers read resolu- 
tions denouncing the action of those sena- 
tors who changed their votes, and calling 
upon the Assembly at once to pass the 
municipal woman suffrage bill. 

The next morning I was obliged to 
leave to fill a lecture engagement in New 
Jersey, but from Mrs. Howell, who was 
present, I have a graphic description of 
the scene when the vote was taken. 
There were many women at the morning 
session, but, owing to certain special 
orders, the bill was not reached until 
evening. Again there was a large attend- 
ance. Mrs. Rogers remained in town, 
and many women came, each one wearing 
a badge of yellow ribbon. The first 
speech was made by the presenter of the 
bill, Mr. Ainsworth, who eloquently fol- 
lowed the progress of women in their 
struggle for freedom, and pointed out their 
power of moral influence. He held up a 
petition of 8,000 names in favor of the 
bill. 

Judge Green of Orange (Democrat) 
| declared himself for woman suffrage, but 
opposed to this bill as unconstitutional. 

Gen. Jas. W. Husted (Republican) of 
Westchester, our staunch champion, made 
an effective speech, citing what women 
have done in the past as proof of their 
power. 

Mr. John B. Longley (Democrat) of 
Kings made an earnest plea, declaring 
that he should vote for the bill because 
he held himself to be in some respects the 
inferior of every woman whom he kuew. 

Mr. C. A. Herrman (Democrat) of 
New York, created laughter by declaring 
himself opposed to the Dill because 
woman’s sphere was the home. 

Mr. Phillip Wissig (Democrat), also of 
New York, announced that he was op- 
posed because ‘‘women had too many 
rights already,” and because “all the 
drunkenness is caused directly or indirect- 
ly by women.” As Mr. Wissig is a saloon- 
keeper, he ought to know. 

Mr. John I. Pratt (Republican) of 
Dutchess asserted that an earthquake 
could not prevent woman suffrage. 

Mr. Wm. F. Sheehan, of Erie, the Dem- 
ocratic leader, opposed the bill because he 
did not want to see women going to the 
polls with the men who usually congre- 
gate there. 

Mr: T. D. Sullivan (Democrat) of New 
York made a sensation by observing: 








“A month ago I intended to vote for this 





bill. Since then I bave found two new 
avenues of employment of women. One 
is drawing spirit pictures in New York; 
the other is killing patent medicine bills 
at Albany. I vote no.” 

Mr. T. B. Morgan (Republican) of New 
York, and Mr. Geo. G. McAdam (Repub- 
lican) of Oneida, both: made eloquent 
speeches in behalf of the bill. 

The vote was then taken with the re- 
sult: Ayes, 51; noes, 55. 

Ayes—-Messrs. Adams, Ainsworth, B. > 
Baucus, Bonnington, Br 1 ye = 
Brundage, Cashow, Harrison Cheney, Clark, 
Comstock, A. B. Coons, Cornwell, Cottrell, 
Davis, Demarest, Flaherty, Fort, Frost, Gallup, 
Gorman, Hamilton, Hunting, Husted, Kimball, 

,» Mabie, Magner, James M. Martin, 
Mase, Mathison, Maynard, McAdam, McCann, 
McKenzie, McLaughlin, Moody, Morgan, New- 
ton, Nixon, O'Neil, Platt, Rhodes. Sheldon, 
Tallmadge, Tisdale, Wafer, Whipple, Yates.—51. 

Noes—Messrs. Acker, Aldrich, Aspinall, 
Beatty, Blumenthal, Bush, W. W. Cheney, 
Church, Conger, Connelly, 8S. M. Coon, Crom- 
well, Crosby, Curtis, Dalton, DeWitt, Donaldson, 
Emery, Endres, Enz, Farrell, Fuller, Gallagher, 
Goerss, Gordon, Greene, Grippin, Guenther, 
Haggerty, Hayes, Hermann, Hill, Hornidge, 
Hughes, Kent, Lewis, John Martin, McKenna, 
O'Reilly, Prime, Rannow, Reitz, Rosenthal, 
Ryan, Shea, Sheehan, P. A. Sullivan, T. D. 
Sullivan, Thompson, Van Gorder, Weed, Wem- 
ple, White, Wissig, Youngman—55. 

[ Republicans, roman ; Democrats, italics. ] 

As I was not present I have only meagre 
accounts from which to make this report, 
and may have made errors in the order of 
speaking, but the result was in many re- 
spects gratifying. The attitude of the 
House was respectful, and the vote polled 
an excellent one. Several of our staunch 
friends . were absent, Mr. Saxton, of 
Wayne; Mr. Latimer, of Tioga; Mr. 
Knapp, of Delaware; Mr. Hadley, of 
Franklin, and Mr. Flinn, of New York 
among the number. 

Thus, although the municipal woman 
suffrage bill was indeed killed in the As- 
sembly, it was not ‘‘smothered,” not put 
to death “peacefully,” but amid the blare 
of trumpets and the clash of arms, and 
not without good blows struck by its 
champions in its behalf. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Dr. Helen B. O'Leary has resigned 
the presidency of the Ladies’ Physiologi- 
cal Institute, after a five years’ term of 
service. 

There are twenty-six women’s foreign 
missionary societies in this country, with 
15,867 auxiliaries of adults, and 3,454 of 
young ladies. 


A daughter of the late Chief-Justice 
Waite has become known as a traveller, 
having, in 1877-78, gone two hundred 
miles farther up the Nile than any other 
lady tourist up to that date. 


The British Medical Journal protests 
vigorously on the score of health against 
the low-necked and sleeveless gowns, 
which, with unconscious sarcasm, are now 
known as full dress. 

‘Of the women graduates of the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, nine have chosen the 
vocation of doctor, eleven have preferred 
languages and philosophy, and seven 
mathematics and the physical sciences. 

An International Conference of Women 
Friends will soon be held to discuss a va- 
riety of subjects. It is not yet decided 
whether it will meet in Philadelphia or 
Indianapolis, but it will be a remarkable 
gathering. Only Quakeresses will take 
part. 

The Prohibitory State Committee of 
Massachusetts has chosen three women 
among its provisional list of delegates to 
the National Prohibition Convention—Mrs. 
E. Trask Hill, Miss Ida C. Clothier, and 
Mrs. Dr. A. C. Morgan. Dr. Clara H. 
Rogers is an alternate. 

London has eight homes for poor work- 
ing-girls, at which breakfast, dinner and 
tea cost only a dollar a week, and room 
not over a dollar more. They are said to 
be well managed and liberally supported 
by charitable people. 

Miss Schofield, of Aiken, S. C., writes 
that her school has lately been visited by 
Mrs. James T. Fields and Sara Orne Jew- 








ett, who presented it with a large picture 


of John G. Whittier, and the money for a 
frame. Mrs. Fields also addressed the stu- 
dents. 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles supplied the pulpit 
of the *‘Church of Our Father” in Wash- 
ington, last week Sunday. During the In- 
ternational Council she gave temperance 
addresses in the Nineteenth Street Baptist 
Church, and at Wayland Seminary (both 
colored), and speaks in the highest terms 
of the order and discipline maintained in 
the latter institution. 


Mrs. Eliza Davis, besides making many 
other charitable bequests, has left a fund 
for the education and maintenance of two 
or more girls at the Female Orphan School 
at Midway, Ky. Shesaid: “I have spent 
many years of weary toil in the far-off 
South-land, and saved from my own neces- 
sities that which may help educate the or- 
phan girls in this beloved school.” 





Under the superintendency of Miss Eva 
Lemmert, the Margrave Street Christian 
Sunday School of Fort Scott, Kan., has in- 
creased in one year from ten members to 
two hundred. Miss Lemmert, being a 
Kansas woman, has municipal suffrage. 
Yet we shall still be told that if women 
are allowed to vote, they will no longer 
have time for religious, philanthropic, or 
charitable work. 


A new choral work by Miss Augusta 
Holmes was produced recently at a Con- 
servatoire concert in Paris. The finest 
number appears to be a martial piece, 
‘**Forgez une épée,” in which a critic recog- 
nizes “vigor, power and manly energy.” 
‘*However that may be,” says the Musical 
World, “it seems certain that Miss Holmes, 
who, by the way, used to be an ardent 
Wagnerite and a constant visitor at Bay- 
reuth, belongs to the very small class of 
women who have shown genuine talent in 
that most essentially creative of all arts, 
music. She is an Irish lady, and it is 
strange that nothing of her music has yet 
been heard in England.” 

A young girl who lived eight miles from 
Springtield, Mass., anxious to help herself, 
with no talent for teaching and a decided 
objection for sewing, hit upon a plan that 
has given her a bank account of respecta- 
ble dimensions. Her next-door neighbor 
is a dairyman and makes much butter. 
She made arrangements to take all bis sour 
milk ata low price. This she made into 
pot cheese, or Dutch cheese, as it is some- 
times called. She made it into small and 
attractive pats, which she took to town and 
sold for five cents a pat. Every morning, 
from April to October, she drove in with 
the family horse, her market wagon load- 
ed with shallow pans full of cheese. Her 
wares sold readily, and the girl is now 
worth several thousand dollars. 

The N. E. Women’s Press Association 
held its monthly meeting at 3 Park Street, 
Boston, Tuesday afternoon, the president, 
Mrs. Sallie Joy White inthe chair. A vote 
of thanks was passed to Manager Rich of 
the Hollis Street Theatre, and to the other 
friends who contributed to make the recent 
benefit of the Press Association so success- 
ful. After the transaction of business and 
the admission of several new members, 
Miss Katherine E. Conway, of the Pilot, 
read a thoughtful and suggestive paper on 
“Obstacles to the Success of Women in 
Journalism,” which was followed by an 
interesting discussion. It was voted to pe- 
tition Congress to include periodicals in 
the pending bill for International Copy- 
right. 





One of the finest and most artistic lines of 
silks for the coveriug of walls of parlors, libra- 
ries and dining-rooms can be seen at J. H. Pray, 
Sons & Co.’s. Their line of patterns is especially 
choice, and comprises many patterns not to be 
found elsewhere. 

SELECT your draperies and carpets at the same 
time at John H. Pray, Sons & Co.’s. 





You should see the choice assortment of gloves 
at Miss Fisk’s, 53 West Street. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Our New Department, for the sale of Youth’s, 
Boys’ and Children’s Clothing and Furnishing 
Goods, is now open. 





Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 WASHINGTON ST. 


SHOPPING. 


Parties living at a distance from shopping centres, 
will find it for their advantage to correspond with 
the Subscriber. Having considerable experience, can 
guarantee that all orders will be executed promptly 
and with taste and economy. Particular attention 
given to the selection of Dry and Fancy Goods, 
also materials for Artistic Needle-work, &c. 
Commission 8 per cent. Miss M » Woman's 
Journal Office, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
References—Mrs. Lucy Stone, Rev. Annie H. Shaw. 
Address as above. 








If you want to know what the 
Catholics ali over America are 
doing for Total Abstinence, read 


"" ¢. T. A. NEWS, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


an eight-page weekly ‘journal, 
published every Tuesday. Price, 
$1.00 a year. 


3@> SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


GLOVES. 


The attention of ladies is called to the complete 
stock of Kid and Suede Gloves, just received by 


MISS FISE, 
AT “THE RED GLOVE,” 
53 WEST STREET. 











AN OLD FIRM BRANCHING OUT IN A 
NEW DIRECTION. 

Another department bas been added to Messrs. 
Macutuark, Parker & Company’s business, and 
the public are now invited to call and see the re- 
sult of several months of busy preparation. A. 
liberal portion of the firm’s great hall at 400 
Washington Street has been set apart for the 
sale of youth’s, boys’ and children’s clothing. 
The area enclosed for the reception of customers 
and for the display of goods, comprises about 
four thousand square feet. Within the space 
thus railed off by itself and complete in itself for 
its own purposes, is a great stock of standard 


goods for young people as well as every needed 
convenience for themselves and their attending 
friends in selecting and buying. Everything in 
the way Of store furniture and fixtures bas been 
adopted with a view to barmonious and tasteful 
effects, combined with solid and enduring car- 
pentry and cabinet work of the highest order. 
All is new, and of special adaptation to the plan 
in view. While everything is thus e t and 
sightly in its way, still, as a rule, embellishment 
has been subordinated to utility. Ladies and 
children in their charge will appreciate the pro- 
vision made for their accommodation. Large 
mirrors and favoring a from many windows 
contribute their quota of excellence to the general 
result. In all its aspects there is no finer apart- 
ment in the city for strictly business purposes. 
Visitors will enter by the Washington Street 
front at No. 400. 

This new departure by an old firm (now forty 
years in trade, and with an unblemished record 
was prompted and hastened by a public deman 
that could not easily be withstood. Havin 
now onee begun, the house will make root-and- 
branch work of it in ite efforts to meet the mark- 
et more than half way. It has engaged a special 
force of salesmen experienced in fitting children’s 
aes! and without in the least abating their 
efforts in the other departments, it is intended 
to give Boston and vicinity unrivalled facilities 
for buying from a large and general stock, and 
at fair and reasonable prices for the best produc- 
tion. 

The department is in charge of Mr. J._E. 
Leavitt, lately with Messrs. Terry & Cook. 








Tuat tired feeling and loss of appetite are 
entirely overcome by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
peculiar medicine. Try it and see. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 


strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
in cans. Roya Bakinc Powpers Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. 


J. & J. DOBSON. 


Wilton Carpets 
Wilton Velvet Carpets 
Brussels Carpets 
Tap try Brussels Carpets 
Extra Super Carpets. 
3-Ply Carpets 
SPEGIAL BARGAINS 


Moquettes, $1.15, reduced from $1.60 
Brussels, .90, “ “ 41.46 
Tapestries, 66, “ “ 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


525 & 527 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


RAND & CRANE, 


JEWELLERS, 
8-PARK STREET. 














Constantly in of novelties te 
receipt pertaining 
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Ye ladies of fashion who range the stores through, 
Alike in the sunshine and wet, 
Look sharply, and see, in the shopping you do, 
If blood’s on the bargains you get. 
You hear now and then of an elegant line 
Of garments so cheap and so nice, 
And greatly you marvel that clothing so fine 
Can ever be sold at the price. 


You hasten to buy them, but what do you buy? 
The blood that is wrought in the stuff, 

The lives of your sisters, who suffer and die 
That you may have bargains enough. 


If raiment you find that is fit for your wear, 
In texture and finish a gem, 

Look closely, look sharply, and what see you there? 
Starvation from collar to hem! 


The bargains you get, do you know what they cost, 
Though plainly the price-marks be set? 

The lives of the starving, the souls of the lost— 
Yes, those are the bargains you get. 


Just think! Only think! You have money enough, 
And home pleasures wait for you; yet, 
Just think of starvation worked into the stuff, 


And blood on the bargains you get! 
—WN. Y. Sun, 


~--@-o-——- 
IF WE HAD BUT A DAY. 


BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 


We should fill the hours with the sweetest things, 
If we had but a day; 
We should drink alone at the purest springs 
In our upward way; 
We should love with a life-time’s love in an hour, 
If the hours were few; 
We should rest, not for dreams, but for fresher 
power 
To be and to do. 


We should guide our wayward or wearied wills 
By the clearest light; 

We should keep our eyes on the heavenly hills, 
If they lay in sight; 

We should trample the pride and the discontent 
Beneath our feet; 

We should take whatever a good God sent, 
With a trust complete. 


We should waste no moments in weak regret, 
If the day were but one; 
If what we remember and what we forget 
Went out with the sun; 
We should be from our clamorous gelves set free, 
To work or to pray, 
And to be what the Father would have us be, 
If we had but a day. 
——_— oe --— — 


BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 


BY ALICE EDDY CURTISS. 





Oh! ripple, ripple, far away, 
Sweet waves along the river’s breast! 
Her gathered gems the dying day 
Flings o’er you from the west. 


Her gems and gold, in glittering store, 
Lie circling on the radiant tide ; 
With opal drips the flashing oar 
That breaks the splendor wide. 


Oh! ripple, ripple, soft and low, 
Sweet waves that pass in music all! 

By eastward banks, how still you flow 
Where brown the shadows fall! 


There, soft green shores and forests high 
Lie clear within your mirror dark; 
And there, as in the tender sky, 
Floats the moon’s gleaming bark. 


Fly, bounding boat, from shine to shade ; 
From waters gold to waters pearled! 

The lights of heaven a wreath have made, 
To crown the joyous world! 


Fly, bounding boat! for well we know 
That island point, where, deep and red, 

The crowding, honeyed clovers grow, 
With fireflies overhead. 


And ere the fleeting glories pass 
Between the lights we two must stand, 
Our feet amid the dewy grass, 
The waves on either hand. 


And freshly shall we gather there 
That red love-flower that ne’er grows old, 
Plucked once with crimson clovers rare, 
Between the pearl and gold. 
—Chicago, Ill., Advance. 


Bee Sti 
NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBORS. 


BY MATTIE DYER BRITTS. 





‘Why, good morping, Mary! I haven’t 
seen you in an age,” said little Mrs. Wells, 
as she met her friend, Mrs. Holden, in an 
upholstery wareroom, one morning. ‘*Are 
you looking at the new furniture?” 

‘*No, I want to select a carpet this time,” 
answered Mrs. Holden. ‘Give me the 
benefit of your good taste, will you?” 

“Oh, certainly ; such as it is, you’re wel- 
come.” 

‘*You see, I’ve been buying a house since 
you were over last, and my parlor-carpet 
won't fit.” 

‘Indeed? You have really found a home 
to please you, then?’ 

“T think we have at last.” 

“Is it anice place? But I needn’t ask 
that.” 

‘“*Well, we are very fully satisfied so far, 
both with the location and the house it- 
self.” 

‘*Where is it, Mary ?” 

“No. 54 Oak Street.” 

“Oh, Mary Holden! [hopenot. Dear, 
how odd!” And Mrs. Wells began to 
laugh. 

“Why, what do you know about it?” 
asked Mrs. Holden, quickly. 

“It is the very house we lived in, two 
years ago.” 

“There! [remember now. I knew the 
place looked very familiar when we went 
over it. Icalled on you there; that. was 
it. Is there anything wrong, Cora?” 

“Not with the house—oh, no. It is a 
nice, handy place—good water, woodshed, 
cellar, large pantries, fine ventilation— 


everything all right, Mary. It wasn’t the 
house that drove us away.” 

**Well, what then, Cora? The place isn’t 
haunted, is it?’ asked Mrs. Holden, laugh- 
ingly. 

“Yes, it is. By the very worst kind of 
a spirit—a gossiping woman. Mary, the 
next-door neighbor is a regular nuisance— 
that is, if she still lives there; and I sup- 
pose she does, for they own the property, 
and wouldn’t be likely to leave it.” 

‘*Is the name Gordon?” 

** Yes.” 

‘*Then she’s there yet. 
name on the next house.” 

“Well, Mary, you know I’m not given 
to gossip. But I'll tell you this: we moved 
on that woman’s account.” 

@ ‘You did? Come, now; you must tell 
me allaboutit. ‘Forewarned, forearmed,’ 
you know.” 

“Pll tell you; but, as you have real- 
ly taken the house, I don’t see what 
good it will do now. In the first place, 
she is the worst borrower you have ever 
seen. I like to be as neighborly and kind 
as anybody; but you know that sort of 
thing can be made a real trouble. And 
she did ask for the most absurd things! I 
don’t believe I ever had a new bonnet or a 
new pair of shoes or gloves, that she didn’t 
want the first wear.” 

‘But you surely did not lend her such 
things?” said Mrs. Holden. 

“T often did; because if I didn’t, she 
would tell such tales. She'll give you the 
history of the whole square, the first time 
you see her, and then give yours to them 
in her own fashion. Her talking was worse 
than her borrowing. And the things she 
borrowed either came back entirely ruined, 
or never came at all. Groceries and arti- 
cles of that kind never returned; and, at 
last, John said he couldn’t stand it. It 
was too expensive to live near her. Then, 
when we had company, she never failed to 
pop in for something, just to satisfy her 
curiosity. Altogether, it was too annoy- 
ing for us, and we moved. I’m almost 
ashamed to tell you all this; but you'll 
soon find out that I haven’t told you half.” 

“I’m very glad you did tell me. Cora. 
I know now on what ground to meet her. 
I think I shall be able to manage her.” 

“I'd like to know how,” laughed Cora 
Wells. ‘It’s more than I could do, I’m 
sure.” 

“Oh, I won’t tell you just now. But, if 
I succeed, Ill let you know the result.” 


‘Gordon’ is the 


“Allright. Ill give you a month.” 
‘*Well, Pll report. Now, let us look at 
the carpets.” And the two ladies were 


soon deep in the comparison of Brussels 
and Wilton, which the obliging clerk dis- 
played to the best advantage. 

In due time, Mrs. Holden was cosily set- 
tled in her new home. While she was 
moving, she had several glimpses of Mrs. 
Gordon at the double pump, on her own 
side of the fence,—a tall, sandy-haired 
woman, with pale blue eyes, a sharp nose, 
and a slovenly dress,—and heard her scold- 
ing in a loud key to three or four sandy- 
haired children. 

Even without Cora’s warning, she would 
have impressed Mrs. Holden as a very un- 
desirable neighbor, and being tormented 
with her was quite out of the question. 
But Mary Holden had faith in the plan she 
meant, to try if need required. 

She had been settled several days, and 
had already received one or two calls from 
across the street—her house was a corner 
one—before Mrs. Gordon came over. 

She popped in then by the back door, 
just after Harry, Mrs. Holden’s son, had 
finished his supper and gone out. 

**How d’ye do?” she began, nodding fa- 
miliarly. *“‘My name’s Gordon; I live 
next door. I thought I'd just run in, 
neighborly-like, and see how you like it up 
here.” 

‘Very much so far, thank you,” return- 
ed Mrs. Holden, putting down the plates 
she was cleaning. ‘Walk into the sitting- 
room, please, Mrs. Gordon.” 

“Oh, no,” said the visitor, helping her- 
self toa chair. ‘‘I’ll jest sit right down 
here a minute. You go on with your work 
—I didn’t come in to hinder.” 

‘*But I prefer not to entertain callers in 
my kitchen,” said Mrs. Holden, mildly but 
firmly. ‘*My work can wait.” 

“Oh, well, anything to vublige.” And 
the visitor, who had taken a keen glance 
around the kitchen, jumped up and fol- 
lowed Mrs. Holden into her cosey sitting- 
room, where her sharp gaze quickly took 
in every detail, from the figure in the car- 
pet to the neat work-basket, upon which, 
half-open, lay the last number of Peterson. 
Catching it up and turning over the leaves, 
Mrs. Gordon remarked : 

“So you take the magazine, do you?” 

“I consider no lady’s home complete 
without Peterson. Do you takeit?” asked 
Mrs. Holden. 

“La! no,” replied the caller, laying the 
book down. “I don’t see no use payin’ 
out money for what you can jest as well 
get without. The last lady that lived here 
took Peterson, and I always got hers. I 





was wondering, to-day, if you took it, so’s 





Icould go on with the stories. It’s a 
mighty nice book, ain’t it?” 

“Very nice, indeed,” returned Mrs. Hol- 
den, making a firm resolve that her treas- 
ured magazines should not cross the fence, 
to come back ruined. 

‘*Don’t keep no girl, do ye?” asked Mrs. 
Gordon, setting out on another track. 

“No. I don’t need help when Iam well. 
There are only two of us.” 

“Young feller’s your son, I reckon?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“You must be a widow, I s’pose?” 

“Yes, these five years.” 

‘Don’t do your own washing, da you?” 
pursued the visitor, calmly. 

Mrs. Holden laid down the bit of crochet- 
work she had picked up, and looking her 
caller quietly in the eye, she answered: 
“No, madam; nor my ironing, either. [ 
hire part of my sewing done, and do the 
rest myself. I am forty-six, and Harry is 
twenty-two. We paid cash for this house, 
and mean to keep it. We attend the Epis- 
copal church, and pay our debts prompt- 
ly. Anything else you would like to 
know, Mrs. Gordon?” 

The woman looked astonished, and an- 
swered: “La! no. I never was a hand to 
ask questions, like some folks. [ jest 
come over a minute to get acquainted. 
You like to be neighborly, I reckon, Mrs. 
Holden?” 

“Indeed I do, with the right kind of 
neighbors.”’ 

‘“*Yes, to be sure; that’s what I mean. 
I jest run over the back way to be neigh- 
borly. .V’ll go back now, I guess. Do 
come over soon, Mrs. Holden.” 

“Thank you,” replied Mrs. Holden, 
pleasantly, without accepting the invita- 
tioh or asking the ‘‘neighborly” lady to 
repeat her call. 

“Tf there’s any little thing you’re out of, 
don’t hesitate to send over. Ido believe 
in folks bein’ accommodatin’,” said Mrs. 
Gordon, rising togo. ‘“Haint got much 
acquainted with Oak Street folks yet, I 
suppose?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Holden. 

‘**Well, some of ’em will do, and some 
won't. I'll run in again and give youa 
few hints, so you won’t get took in. But 
I really must hurry home. Good-night— 
and do be sociable, Mrs. Holden.” 

*“Good-night,” was all the answer that 
Mary Holden made, but she laughed a 
jolly little laugh when Mrs. Gordon was 
gone. And she might have laughed again 
had she known that in spite of her hurry, 
that lady had “run in” to see two other 
neighbors before she went home, and told 
them that the new lady at No. 54 was the 
‘*queerest woman she ever did see!” 

Next day little Johnny Gordon came 
over, and said, ‘*Ma wanted to borry a 
drawin’ of tea and three eggs. When she 
got some, she’d send ’em home,” 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Holden. She 
marked the articles down on a paper 
tacked up by the kitchen window, and 
then gave them to Johnny, who looked on 
with big eyes of wonder. ° 

Encouraged by this success, in the even- 
ing Johnny came back, saying: ‘Ma 
wants to borry two or three of your last 
Peterson’s Magazines.”’ 

‘Tell your mother,” said Mrs. Holden, 
kindly, ‘that if she wishes to subscribe 
for the magazine, I will add her name to 
my club with pleasure, but my Peterson’s 
are too valuable to leud.” 

Away went Jobnny, and Mrs. Holden 
said, laughingly: ‘‘Now, I’ve thrown the 
first bomb!” 

But she heard no dreadful result, nor 
was she troubled again until the néxt 
Monday, when Ella Gordon came over 
and asked for the loan of Mrs. Holden’s 
Sunday cloak, ‘tas ma was goin’ to a lec- 
ter.” 

“Tell your mother my cloak fits no one 
but myself,” said Mrs. Holden, calmly. 
And off ran the child to repeat the mes- 
sage. 

But Tuesday evening brought Johnny 
with a plate, asking for a pound of batter. 

“Tell her she has not returned the eggs 
and tea yet,” said Mrs. Holden. ‘You 
can see the paper there. I never lend a 
second thing until the first one comes 
back.” 

Johnny departed. Presently in bounced 
Mrs. Gordon, red in the face, bringing the 
eggs and tea. 

‘*Here’s your things!” she snapped, set- 
ting them on thetable. ‘That little idiot, 
Johnny, says you mark everything a body 
borrows down on a paper. But I don’t 
believe it.” 

‘See for yourself,” returned Mrs. Hol- 
den, calmly, marking off the two articles 
from the tacked-up paper. ‘‘It’s the best 
way to keep things square and avoid 
trouble, you know,” she added, coolly. 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed Mrs. Gor- 
don. She turned and bounced out, with- 
out another word, and Mrs. Holden hoped 
she was rid of her for good. 

But, in two or three days, Johnny came 
over for the clothes-line. It was given 
and set down upon the paper. Early in 
the evening Johnny brought it home, 





“Seratch it off your measley old paper 
now!” said he. ‘Pa says if ma ever sends 
over here for another thing, he’ll lick her, 
that’s what he’ll do.” 

‘Your mother is welcome to anything I 
have, except my clothes. Those I don’t 
lend,” said Mrs. Holden. 

‘*Ma says she wouldn’t be seen in your 
old duds!” snapped the retiring Johnny. 

Mrs. Holden smiled and felt sure that she 
had gained one victory, and her wardrobe 
would henceforth be undisturbed—as it 
was. 

Several days passed, and some callers 
dropped in. Hardly were they gone, 
when Mrs. Gordon appeared—by the back 
door. 

“T thought I saw the Howards and Mr. 
Neely just leave here,” she remarked. 

“They were here,” said Mra. Holden. 

“Well, if I was you, I wouldn’t have 
much to do with them Howards,” said 
Mrs. Gordon, with an air of mystery. 

“Indeed! Is there anything wrong about 
them ?” 

“Well, folks do say all’s not right. 
Why, Mr. Neely, he just goes and goes 
there! At all hours, too. And his poor 
wife alone at home! What he goes for I 
can’t say; but”—— 

**T will ask them, when [ return the call,” 
said Mrs. Holden, calmly. 

“Ask ’em?” and Mrs. Gordon looked 
startled. 

“Certainly. You want to know why 
Mr. Neely visits them, and I have no 
doubt they will explain it all.” 

‘Mrs. Holden, you surely don’t mean to 
repeat what I say ?”’ 

“T surely do. Of course, you won't say 
what is not true, and, if it is true, you 
won't object to have it spoken of. I 
always tell one neighbor just what an- 
other says of her, if [ tell anything at all, 
Mrs. Gordon.” 

‘**Well, | never did see, such a woman. 
I’ll let you alone hereafter, see if I don’t!” 
cried Mrs. Gordon. She bounced out, and 
this time it was for good. 

She told all the neighbors that she be- 
lieved “that Holden woman” was crazy. 
But they all, quite understanding the 
ease, only smiled, and wished they, too, 
had known earlier how to get rid of a 
troublesome neighbor, while Mrs. Holden 
enjoyed peace and had no more trouble 
with the people over the fence.—Peter- 
son's Magazine. 


A CLUB OF WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal; 

Although the women are few in New 
England, who have fitted themselves for 
the practice of law, it may interest other 
women to know something about their 
legal sisters East and West, and their 
“Equity Club.” 

Mrs. Ada M. Bittenbender has already 
done full justice to the subject in her re- 
cent address in Washington. My purpose 
is merely to call attention to the club and 
its helpfulness. 

It is a correspondence club, requiring a 
letter each year from its members. Those 
who were privileged to read the fourteen 
bright and helpful letters of last year, felt 
that the purpose of the club was in a 
marked degree accomplished in the inter- 
change of encouragement and friendly 
counsel. 

Miss Robinson, of our own city, told us 
how she came to write her book, ‘‘Law 
Made Easy,” and gave an account of her 
success in opening the Massachusetts bar 
to women; Mrs. Belva Lockwood related 
her professional experiences; Miss Ben- 
neson wrote of her study at Michigan Uni- 
versity, and her subsequent journey around 
the world, studying the jurisprudence of 
foreign nations; Miss Waugh, a recent 
graduate of the Union College of Law in 
Chicago, gave an account of her unsuc- 
cessful search for a lawyer who would be 
willing to receive a woman as law clerk, 
and of her cheering prospects for practice 
in an office of her own; and students and 
practitioners all gave and received sym- 
pathy in the penning and reading of the 
letters. 

An invitation to join the club has been 
extended to all women now engaged in 
the study or practice of the law, and also 
to non-practitioners who are graduates of 
law schools or members of the bar; that 
is, all whose names are known to the club. 
Any such woman who has not received an 
invitation, as well as those who have not 
responded to invitations received, are cord- 
ially requested to communicate with the 
secretary, Miss M. K. Pearce, Bridgewater, 
Adair County, Ia., before May Ist. 

It is intended to have the letters printed 
and distributed in pamphlet form to the 
members of the association. They should 
be sent to Miss Pearce before May lst, to 
insure publication in the pamphlet for the 
current year. A fee of two dollars is 
charged per annum, to cover the necessary 
expenses of printing, etc. This is the 
smallest sum which will meet the neces- 
sities of the case. The secretary, Miss 
Pearce, whose address is given above, will 
be happy to answer any questions which 











those desirous of uniting with us may wish 
to ask. 

Our motto is, “All the Allies of Each.” 
The club originated among the students 
and graduates of the Law t of 
Michigan University. Tweaty-four w 
have taken the degree of LL. B. from that 
school, and one will graduate this year, 
Miss Alma E. Hitchcock, of Honolaly, 
5. I. The two graduates of our Boston 
Law School, Miss Robinson and Migs 
Wright, are members of the club. ‘The 
membership has doubled within .a year, 
and is still increasing, for the hand of 
sympathy which the society extends is 
longed for by these isolated workers ina 
new field. Mary A. GREENE. 

Law School of Boston University, Class of '88. 
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LETTER FROM COLORADO. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Colorado seems to have suspended active 
suffrage work for the past few years, but 
there is evidently an advance all along the 
line of thought, and a general awakening 
here on the subject of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment. If there are periods of rest when 
mental forces seem quiescent, there are 
also waves of resuscitation when the tide 
of thought rushes upon the sands of indif- 
ference, and the beating of the surf an- 
nounces approaching reforms and the 
sweeping out to sea of many an old wreck 
of bigetry and much débris of refuse error; 
then the ship of State rides grandly into 
harbor with a full cargo of new hopes and 
new achievements for women. 

While circulating a woman suffrage peti- 
tion lately in our town, I was gratified to 
find that about eight of every ten persons 
asked signed the petition. 

Mrs. Julia A. Sabine, our State Superin- 
tendent of Franchise for the W. C. T. U., 
sent me a *‘National Enrollment” heading 
about the middle of February; and as it 
was to be forwarded to Mrs. Colby, of the 
Woman’s Tribune, March Ist, there were 
but two weeks for the work, and part of 
this was lost by windy weather. How- 
ever, one hundred and sixty names were 
enrolled, comprising, in about equal num- 
bers, men and women af Lovelard and 
vicinity. With another week | think as 
many more could have been secured. Our 
population is composed almost entirely of 
intelligent Americans from the Northern 
and Western States—very few foreigners. 
A young Swede or German woman signed 
the ‘petition very gladly, saying that she 
had signed one in Kansas for the women 
to vote, but ‘*had to come away before she 
had a chance to vote.” 

Men and women give all sorts of reasons 
for signing or not signing. ‘Two or three 
young women, who had not learned to 
keep their ‘‘think tank,” as Bill Nye has 
it, separate from that of their husbands, 
declined because ‘‘if they should vote, they 
would vote just as their husbands did, so 
it would do no good.” It did not occur to 
them, probably, that two votes for the 
home are better than one, if one is a 
woman’s vote. One woman declined be- 
cause she ‘“‘didn’t know as her husband 
would like it.”” As her husband had been 
gone in North Park six months, and there 
was hardly time to ask him, a little good- 
natured ridicule soon convinced her that 
her autograph to that petition, for a meas- 
ure which she admitted was right, could 
not harm her husband or any one eise. 

One spunky woman wrote her name with 
great gusto, saying laughingly, ‘‘she al- 
ways ached to vote on election-day, be 
cause her husband was a rank Republican 
and she was as rank a Democrat, and she 
wanted to kill his vote.” Husbands signed 
whose wives would not, and wives signed 
whose husbands declined; but many hus- 
bands and wives put their names down t0- 
gether, and wished a cordial godspeed to 
the work of enrolling women as voters, es 
pecially on the temperance question. 

I was reminded of what dear Margaret 
Campbell told us, that if there were time 
to talk with a woman, be she ever so bitter- 
ly opposed to woman’s voting, some point 
could be found on which she desired to ex- 
press an opinion and to emphasize it at the 
ballot-box, even if it were to go and de 
clare her opposition to women’s voting. 

As it happened, just before this paper 
was circulated, two of our school literaty 
societies had publicly debated the que> 
tion of woman suffrage; and though the 
young people decided “not to let the 
women vote,” a ripple of discussion w#* 
stirred in the community. 

“Ah!” said a callow youth just sprout 
ing his first beloved moustache, “we don’t 
dare to let the ladies vote!” ‘My child,” 
I mildly replied,.“*we may as well submit 
to the inevitable. You and I and all of 0° 
could not stop it now, if we wished. It® 
bound to come.” And so itis. There até 
signs as well as signings; there are su- 
dogs and moon-dogs and droughts and 
floods and earthquakes ‘and blizzards: 
there are large families of girl-babies ; tbé 
women of the world, like the Chinese 
the Pacific coast, are overrunning every 
thing; they are on the platform, in the 
puipit, in the college (in the “chairs,” # 
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MASS. WOMAN 
MEMBERS! 


Mrs. Mary Chas 
A. G. and Mrs. | 
Mrs. Eliza H.C 
Mrs. Anna D. Ff 
Mrs. Maria 8. P 
Mrs. C. W. Har 
Annie E. Crane 
T. W. Higginso: 
Mr. and Mrs. Se 
James 8. Drape 
Job C. Tripp... 
Miss Hannah Pi 
Miss Stella Hall 
A.J. Baker, M. 
Miss S. Frank k 
E. S. Fiske..... 
Miss Sibylla Bail 
Dr. C. M. Kenne 
Mrs. John T. Hi 
Wm. Howland.. 
Lilian Freeman 
Rey. D. P. Liver 
Mrs. Mary A. Li 
Melissa Chambe 
Mrs. John Dill.. 
Mrs. C. L. F. Co 
Mrs. M. J. Hows 
Mrs. M. A. P. Cl 
Frances Meeker. 
Mrs. M. E. 8. Cu 
Mrs. Neil Johns 
Dennis League.. 
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wéllas on the benches); they are on the 
farms as well as in the factories, they 
wposs” as well as serve, and the mighty 
post is advancing as women stock-raisers, 
doctors, lawyers, store-keepers, bee-keep- 
ers, poultry-keepers and book-keepers, be- 
side house-keepers. 

Woman's “sphere” has been enlarged, 
and has grown like a soap-bubble ; but, un- 
like that airy, prismatic structure, it will 
never “burst” the bounds of reason and 
nature, but will simply grow to include 
ql] creation” as her own motherly heart 
always does, and there rest content. To 
this end now cometh the Woman’s Inter- 
national Council, lately convened at Wash- 
ington. What a grand, far-reaching and 
peneficent idea! A conference of the 
world’s women! Not to fix the value of a 
few war vessels, not to extend or limit the 
fishing boundaries, not to agree upon the 
monetary value of metals, not even to 
keep God in or out of the Constitution, but 
to call out softly to one another from the 
world’s watch-towers, where womanhood 
stands by her vestal lamps—*Sisters, what 
of the night? Are there signs of the dawn- 
ing.” To ask of each other, “What are you 
doing, saying, thinking, being, for the up- 
lifting of humanity, and the advancement 
of universal intelligeuce, moral force, 
peace and love?” 

I have not heard that Colorado was 
represented, but, dear sisters, we are with 
you in spirit, and pray trustingly that the 
impetus of your deliberations and woman- 
ly thought-force will send the woman's 
cause, and with it man’s moral liberation, 
far onward toward the goal of our ideal 
“sphere,” whose individual halves belong 
alike to women and to men. 

ALBINA L. WASHBURN. 
Loveland, Col., March 31, 1888. 
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MASS. WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 








Mrs. Mary Chase 
A. G. and Mrs. K. E. Hill.....-- 
Mrs. Eliza H. Chureb...... 
Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell... 
Mrs. Maria 8S. Porter......- ecee 
Mrs. C. W. Harwood....--++eeeeeeeeee 
Annie E. Crame......0+.eseeeeceeecees 
T. W. Higginson... ...--+seeseeeseeees 
Mr. and 


5.00 
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A.J. Baker, M. D.....esceeecceeeeees 
Miss S. Frank King 
E. 8. Fiske. .sccccccccccccccccccccccees 
Miss Sibylla Bailey........+++++e++ee++ 
Dr. C. M. Kennedy......-.- ° 
Mrs. John T. Hawkins..+.. 
Wm. Howland......-++-++- ° 
Lilian Freeman Clarke......+-+++-e0++ 
Rey. D. P. Livermore....--++++++++++> 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore.....+--+++-++++ 
Melissa Chamberlin 
Mrs. John Dil 
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NEBRASKA SENTIMENT GROWING. 


DusTIN, NEB., MARCH 24, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have long wanted to tell you the great 
change there has been in the publie senti- 
ment of this judicial district since 1 was 
appointed district president for woman 
suffrage three years ago. In almost every 
county or district convention the yellow 
ribbon is worn with the white. At our 
last State Prohibition Convention, Feb. 15, 
at Lincoln, every member and delegate 
put on the yellow ribbon. Eight hundred, 
and many of our best men, pledged them- 
selves to work for woman suffrage, and 
will help urge this great measure before the 
Legislature each year. 

The Woman's JOURNAL has been much 
to me, and I send it out as soon as it is 
read in my family. The work of the 
W. C. T. U. is expensive, as this district 
is all missionary ground, only four years 
old. Every cent possible I have been 
obliged to put into this work, and I get 
nothing to carry it on. | 

We have a convention of Holt County 
W.C. T. U., April 20 and 21, and we shall 
make a plea for the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
It will be held at,Stuart, Neb. If you are 
able to help us to some sample copies, it 
will doa great work among the women of 
this county. I have this work to do as 
district president of woman suffrage for 
the twelfth judicial district. It is a life- 
work, if only I had money to organize the 
workers. Appy Gay Dustin. 
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A TITLE SUPERFLUOUS. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

“A Boston Woman,” in your columns, 
Pleads for a prefix to Miss Willard’s name. 
We have so plentiful a supply of profes- 
Sors in all walks of lite—professors of 
dancing, of penmanship, of the banjo, and 
& thousand other professors—all respec- 
table, it is true, but we cannot believe that 
the title could embellish or exhance the 
simple dignity that attaches to the honored 





name of Frances Willard. 


tne Pld the title of professor add lustre to 
name of Daniel Webster, Abraham 

or Florence Nightingale? 
There is no prefix or affix that can lend 


dignity or honor to this name, which, 
wherever heard, sheds somewhat of its 
own sweetness and purity upon all woman- 
kind. E. A. B. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
THE SUN AND THE WIND. 


The Sun and the Wind made a bet one day 
Which would take from a man his cloak away. 
“I’ve only te blow right strong,” said the Wind, 
“And his cloak will go flying far behind.” 


“That trick will not work at all,” said the Sun; 
“I know that the bet by me will be won. 

But do your own way, you blust’ring fellow, 
Then I will shine out so warm and yellow. 

I’m sure I will have the best of the joke, 

For quickly the man will drop his old cloak.” 





The man jogged along, just humming a song, 
His cloak fast buttoned to keep him warm, 
When, sudden, the Wind blew loud and strong: 
“Whe-ugh! Hello! why, here is a storm!” 
Then closer around him his cloak was drawn— 
Still closer and closer! With head bent down 
He galloped off fast for the nearest town. 


Then the Sun shone out with its golden smiles ; 
And though it’s away up—millions of miles— 
Yet it heard the traveller laugh and say : 
“Good horse, don’t hurry the rest of the way! 
‘We'll take it more easy this lovely day; 

But first let me put this hot cloak away.” 

And the cloak came off! and the rest of the ride 
It hung and swung at the horse’s side. 


And the Wind hushed down, ashamed to blow, 

But the Sun shone on in a happy glow; 

While gaily the man went on his way, 

A-singing a song that seemed to say: 

“In a game where it takes the two to play, 

Sunshine gets the better of Wind any day!” 
MORAL. 

So, boys and girls too, when you find yourself rusty, 

And fretty and fussy and cross-gained and gusty, 

Just remember the tale of the Wind and the Sun, 

The man and the cloak, and the way it was done! 

—Little Men and Women. 
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OUR WHITE CAT. 


There are many stories told of strange 
tricks and manners among cats, but our 
white cat is a constant surprise to all the 
members of the family. ; 

She is « very besutiful kitten, and has 
only been a few weeks with us, but in that 
time she has developed a great liking for 
the best chairs and places in the house. 
The other kittens about the place are con- 
tent to lie in the kitchen or wood-shed; 
but the white cat, as the children have 
always called her, must stay in the par- 
lor. She has all the playful ways of 
other cats of her age and size, but what 
makes her remarkabie is her choice of 
playmates. 

We have a pair of white rats, in a large 
cage with two rooms in it. The rats are 
very tame, and seem to have an unusual 
degree of intelligence. One day the white 
cat was seen to be sitting before the cage 
and looking intently at the rats. After a 
while, one of the rats climbed the wire on 
the inside, and the cat did the same on the 
outside, of the cage. After some time one 
of the servants opened the door of the 
cage and the cat walked in and began to 
play with the rats’ tails; and soon they 
were having a fine frolic together, the rats 
appearing to have no fear, and the cat 
being as gentle as a cat can be. 

Now they are fast friends. One of the 
rats will go to sleep curled up beside the 
white kitten, and it is hard to tell one 
from the other. The man on the place 
lets the rats run up his arm to his shoul- 
der, where the cat will follow them. 
Sometimes they will all go to sleep there. 
It is truly a curious sight to see them; 
and, as we have cats of all ages about the 
house and stable, it seems that the white 
cat must in some way have been attracted 
by the white coats ofthe rats. She scorns 
playing with the other kittens, and never 
notices the older cats in any way; and 
none of them have ever been seen to take 
»any notice of the rats.--ELLA C. Frost, 
in the Christian Register. 


That Tired Fi seling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors 
most of the time. The peculiar, yet common, 
complaint known as “that tired feeling,” 
is the result. This feeling can be entirely 
overcome by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which gives new life and strength to all 
the functions of the body. 

“T could not sleep; had no appetite. I 
took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon began to 
sleep soundly; could get up without that 
tired and languid feeling; and my appetite 
improved.” R. A. SANFORD, Kent, Ohio. 


Strengthen the System 
Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 
’s Sarsaparilla did me great good. 

I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.” Mus. G. E. Smmons, Cohoes, N. Y. 
“T suffered three years from blood poison. 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Murs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. Y. 














Purifies the Blood 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To the Editor ; 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above named disease. its 
timely use thousands of less cases bave 

tly cured. I be glad to send two 

of my remedy rrez to any of your read- 

ers who have consum if they will send me 
ely Bapeaes and <) yy ren 6 
pectfully, T.A.Stocum, M,C, 

181 Pearl St.. New York. 





Ranp & Crane, at No. 3 Park Street, have 
fine watches, jewels, gold and silver ms, and 
a@ great variety of useful and beautiful goods, 
choice and unique articles of their own manufact- 
ure. Best of all, they are honorable and fair- 
dealing men, a fact which, in this class of arti- 
cles, is of especial importance. We take pleas- 
ure in calling attention to their advertisement 
in this paper. 





Nita Bros. & Mork 


SPRING STYLES 
“Toss and Tag” Suits 


(AGES 4 to 14), 


$5.00. 


These Suits are STRICTLY ALL 
WOOL, DUPLEX KNEE, and all the 
SEAMS in both JACKETS and PANTS 
are TAPED and DOUBLE-STITCHED, 
making them the strongest and most 
reliable Boys’ Suits for school or play 
ever sold at 


FIVE DOLLARS. 


Snitz Bros. & Mork 


anufacturers, Wholesalers & Retailers, 
No. 508 Washington Street, | 


5 BEDFORD STREET. 


2 Doors North of R. H. White & Co. 


LYDXA K. 
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MPOUN 


iS A POSITIVE CURE 
For all those Painfal Complaints and Weaknesses 
Se common among the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com 

. plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera- 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weakness 
and is particularly adapted to the Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in an 
early stage of development, The tendency to cancerous 
humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. it 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, Genera! 
Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indigestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is always per tly cured by its use. 

It will at all times, and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Compound is 
unsu Correspondence freely answered. Address 

in confidence LYDIA E. PINKHAM, LYNN, MASS 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, 
biliousness, and torpidity of the Liver, 25 cts per box, 
—Sold by all Druggists.~— 


' EASY FEET 
DRS. N. KENISON & SONS 


Corns, Bunions, Enlarged Joints, etc., 25 


. 








HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


with or without the 


THE CUT re 
and with full bust; th 
that of a corset fron’ 
TLE! within a waist, In t 


PATENTED. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over-dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. “ 


Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire 


Waists sent by mail to an rt of the U.8., 
we will exchange or refund the money, if veturaed 


good order. 
aa One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. 


THIS WGEST po potest substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
nes, nstruction of the bone 


which, owing to the co 


pleasure. 
mts the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned™ 
e construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
80 that a corset and a ect bust puppert is 
aists, as made for Ch 


pockets, may be removed at 





and 
ML Infants, pertioular attention to the physical rtions and requirements of 
y! the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the 
m ! large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
PRICES. 
Re Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones........... + +$1.75 
N\ os &,.” bed “* Bone Front only......... aoe 2.00 
j | \ “ 603, ‘ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back........+- 2.25 
/ it “ 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones...............2.. 1.50 
Laman, + ¢, « BODE. +++csecseceeseeecsecseeeee 75 
seas nt “ 621, Children’s—without Bones... ......2..sssseseceeeeee 75 
“ 631, Infants’ « We ebeccce cevcccecescceccosce 75 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


to learn more about this meritorious 
, on receipt of price, and if not 
Mention THE WomAN’s JOURNAL. 
Address 


ent. 


GEORGE FROS'!l' & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





OFFER! 


Any one sending $2.00 
to us for a year’s sub- 
scription to DRESS, 
will receive the three 
patterns forming the 
basis of the Jenness- 
Miller System of Cloth- 
ing, and will be entitled 
to one dollar’s worth of 
patterns, free, in addi- 
tion to the magazine, 

Send 20 cts. for sam- 
ple copy to The Jen- 
ness - Mijler Pub- 
Co., 253 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesd 
and Saturday excepted. satin 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Chica 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. oro 
and practical instruction in every department of 








ress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
style peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
nshrinking. We warrant good-titting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


ma @D. POCGG., 


5 Hamilton Place. 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just beep 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union 8q., New York; 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 





E YOUNG IDEA 


A NEW MONTHLY 


DESIGNED FOR 
The Amusement and Instruction of 


CHILDREN. | 


PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 








a 














Editors and Publishers: | 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, 


CORA SCOTT POND, 
AIMEE 8S. BIGELOW. 





Specimen Copy Free. 





31 Pemberton Square, Room 17. 





The Woman's Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 corte 





THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors.. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to. women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 


Published inthe interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, her right to the franchise. An eight- 








og ails, ee toles, Warts, Chilblains ete., 50 
Cents #1 each. 7 Manicure, 75 Gents. | 
Rooms in Boston: 37 Tremont St., 57 Temple Pl. 


page monthly. 50centsayear. A 
; THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


linical advantages unsurpassed. For 
—— or Anoual Announcement address the 
ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop B8t., oe Ti. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 





Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronic diseases a specialty. Alsoa thoroughly eda- 

cated electrician. Electricit dici 

one of the best remedial eae 2 a? applied, ie 

diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her very 

successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 
~i y ona Seep ——d mode ne order. Office hours, 

exce ur 8. Al ning: 
reserved for outside practice. “ sehen ¥ 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. 6th. A three 
ears’ graded course is given in Sprin; 
rms. For further Ay. ¥ address” oe ww 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave, and 21st St, - Philadelphia, Pa, 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........ssececceee 8 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 











TO SOE TD GOVERN. ocx ecccccccccnccsescece 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .......cscececsees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
GORBOSIIID PeGreccscccscccccss ssctvcccccces 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAR’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opers October 5th.; ending Ma 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. S8tu- 
dente are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost al) the 
Hospitals and pempenenstes of New York. Foran 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWE » M. D., Dgan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 











NO CHOLERA 
HERE! 





[TRADE-MARK. |} 


STRAWBERRY HILL PORK. 


Strawberry Hill Bacon, Ham, Sausage and Lard 
are prepared especially for those who object to Pork 
on the ground of disease in the animal, and filth in 
his f and surroundings. 

This class at home are now our constant patrons, 
and orders are constantly filled for shipment to New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, and many inter- 
vening points. 

For circulars and price-lists, address 


W. A. CURTIS, Manager, 
Strawberry Hill, Florence, Mass. 
For the Relief and Cure of 


KE NICS frome tas 
LEVER Pies. Any indy cas take cheno, 

Pl LLS 25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S ue bens and most re- 
NERVE TONIC and 

JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 

405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston. 
Bymmedy to cure worst °§ s others 
is no reason Bot —_—~ a ae | 
at once x 4 pot my 
i. &. ROOT, Ter ear 


WINE OF COCA SERVE, TORIC ane 
pies ae fe ees ee BRE 
PEERLESS DYES ats.rs.tccem 
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“A BAD FASHION.” 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Somebody, J. G. Holland in “Bitter 
Sweet,” I believe, said: “Evil is ever the 
servant of good.” ‘The longer I live, the 
‘more I believe this. 

A fresh illustration of it appgars in an 
article in Babyhood bearing the caption 
qnoted above. I would like to quote it 
entire; first, because it is almost all so 
thoroughly good, and, second, because a 
little of it is so bad: 


‘*As two voices are better than one, may 
l add mine to the protest in your November 
number against long dresses and coats for 
children? I was intending to write such an 
article myself, when I fouod it had been 
so well done by another. Your corre- 
spondent, however, does not mention one 
of the objections to the long coats—name- 
ly, that in muddy or snowy weather they 
must inevitably get wet and prove a fruit- 
ful source of colds, by wetting the little 
legs and ankles. She also speaks only of 
little girls, whereas boys as well are con- 
demned to wear their skirts down to their 
ankles, as long as they wear white cam- 
bric dresses, which is sometimes up to 
three years old. It is really pitiful to see 
an active, stirring little two-year-old, hav- 
ing to stop and pull its dress from under 
its knees in climbing about on the chairs 
and sofas. The fashion undoubtedly had 
its origin in the admiration felt by almost 
every one for Kate Greenaway’s delightful 
pictures of old-fashioned children, and in 
other charming little books, like ‘Wee 
Babies,’ in which children fully two or 
three years old were depicted in long, ruf- 
fled white dresses; but the fact that a 
dress is pretty in a picture does not by 
any means mean that it is pretty for real 
children. A boy dressed in the long trou- 
sers and short waists of the Kate Green- 
away little heroes would be a sight to 
scream at, if I’m not mistaken; and I have 
never seen even a Greenaway little girl 
without exclaiming inwardly, ‘How very 
awkward and ugly!’ The fashion is evi- 
dently a growing one, and will probably 
soon extend to girls of all ages, unless 
mothers make a very decided stand againat 
its becoming universal. It seems that it 
is an actual duty for them to do so, if 
they realize that whatever takes away a 
child’s activity is a positive wrong to that 
child. Imagine a little girl unable, as we 
women are, to go up stairs with both 
hands full! The custom of long dresses 
for grown women having existed from 
time immemorial, I think there are very 
few of us who would wish a change to 
short ones for ourselves, in spite of the 
very decided inconvenience of our long 
skirts; but we, surely, knowing that in- 
convenience, ought not to condemn onr 
little girls to it one single year before 
their womanhood makes it necessary. In 
| opinion, every mother who for the 
sake of her own vanity and desire for 
style, follows this fashion, now that it is 
not universal, does a wrong to her own 
child’s comfort and health, and throws 
her own personal influence into the scale 
in defence of a very badcustom. It shows 
the queer inconsistency of human nature 
that the very mothers whose children are 
trammelled by their long skirts at the 
very active age between one year and two 
and a half, will later be in quite a hurry 
to get off their little boy’s short and pic- 
turesque kilt-skirts upon the ground that 
they hamper the child’s movements. So 
the necessary ugliness of jacket and trou- 
sers is assumed often two or three years 
before it is necessary, and the child lays 
by his sweet childhood with his skirts, and 
with it half of his fascinations. No child 
need be hampered by its clothes,who from 
one year to seven, goes through the various 
changes from white cambric dresses to 
— cloth kilts, with its skirts just clear- 

ng the knee, so as to leave perfect free- 
dom to its motions.” 


There, now! what is the proper feeling 
for a dress reformer to experience after 
reading such arguments as that for free- 
dom of movement? I know not whether 
to hope or despair when a woman who so 
fully appreciates the evils of long skirts 
calmly tells us that because it has always 
been customary for grown women to wear 
long dresses, few of us would wish to 
change. To see one of them ardently ad- 
vocate freedom for children, and with the 
same dip of the pen recommend slavery 
for women, makes us long for the time 
when women, as well as boys, will ‘lay 
by their sweet childhood with their skirts,” 
even if it does take “half of their fascina- 
tions.” A young child isa pleasure; he 
or she is developing; an old child is a 
weariness and vexation. 

The ‘‘necessary ugliness of jackets and 
trousers” surprises me, for I do not think 
a prettier dress could be invented than 
jacket and knee breeches. Evidently dress 
reform can never build on the ‘‘beauty” 
foundation. ‘T'astes differ too widely for 
that. Something like health and conven- 
ience, on which there can be, substantially, 
universal agreement, must be the basis. 

The author of “‘A Bad Fashion” twice 
uses the word ‘‘condemn” in connection 
with long-skirtdom; she tells us, what 
everybody knows, that ‘tin muddy or 
snowy weather the long skirts are a fruit- 
ful source of celds by wetting the legs and 
ankles ;” that they “take away activity ;”’ 
interfere with “comfort and health;” are 
‘ta very decided inconvenience ;” and yet, 
oh ‘‘queer inconsistency of human nat- 
ure!” complacently adds that ‘few of us 
would want to change,” because it has 
been the custom from time universal for 
women to wear long skirts. She urges us 
to “make a decided stand against the cus- 
tom of long skirss for children before it 





becomes universal,” but intimates that 
once a custom has become aged and uni- 
versal, it must be let alone. How would 
the world improve on that plan? Who 
is this god, Universal Custom, that has a 
right to demand such costly oblation? By 
what authority does he command the sacri- 
fice of health, comfort, activity and free- 
dom of movement? Heis no true god, but 
amyth. Turn the light of reason boldly 
on him and you shall see him “shrink to 
his own nonentity again.” Are we never 
to be done with idolatry and superstition ? 

“Imagine a little girl unable, as we 
women are, to go upstairs with both hands 
full.” Yes, yes; do, by all means; and 
then let your imagination go further and 

elp you to realize the utter degradation 

f the ‘‘womanhood” that *‘makes it nec- 
essary” for us. Oh, the shame of it! 

Then turn it around for a little while, 
and imagine every woman in the country 
able “to go upstairs with something in 
both hands.” Would it not bea sight to 
gladdén the eyes of all who would see a 
free womanhood ? 

I care not how old or revered may be 
“the custom of long skirts for grown 
women ;” the time is coming in which we 
shall repudiate the ball-and-chain style 
that will not allow us to go upstairs with 
both hands full; and, mark my words, 
that step declares the independence of 
woman from the thraldom of the past with 
all its superstitions regarding her. It her- 
alds the dawn of a newera. When will it 
be taken? Alas, alas,[ know not. When 
a woman declares, as plainly as the one 
above quoted, the right of children to ‘‘life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” and 
yet proclaims herself a loyal subject of his 
majesty, Universal Custom, the day of 
woman's freedom seems far off; and yet I 
cannot think itis. It must be that many a 
thoughtful mother, reading in Babyhood 
and in the WoOMAN’S JOURNAL that 
woman’s earnest and terrible arraignment 
of long skirts, will ask: ‘‘Why should I, 
more than my children, [, who so much 
need every hindrance taken out of my way, 
be ‘condemned’ to their bondage?” And 
so the temporary evil of the long-skirt 
eraze for children shall help to break the 
bonds of woman and illustrate anew that 
‘*Evil is ever the servant of good.” 

CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 


——-- -* @e-- - 


A NEW PARTY NEEDED. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the WOMAN'S JOURNAL of the 7th 
inst., H. B. B. comments on an article by 
M. E. B., closing with these words: 

‘‘We are not sure, however, that either 
woman suffrage or prohibition will be 
earried by a third party. In Maine and 
in Kansas, prohibition has been put into 
the State constitution by the Republicans. 
It is not impossible that that party may 
do the same ere long in Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan. etc. 
And prohibition, once established, will re- 
quire woman suffrage for its enforce- 
ment.” 

We who are in the fight in Ohio, are 
well aware that no ‘‘third party” will ever 
suppress the liquor business, nor grant 
woman equal rights. To do these a party 
must become a ‘‘first party.” To make 
the Prohibition party such, is our objective 
point. 

There are some other things, a few of 
which [ will mention. In Ohio (and sey- 
eral other States) the political teeter-board 
is balanced across a whiskey barrel; the 
Republican party on one end, the Dem- 
ocratic party on the other, and a liquor 
nabob standing in the middle, who can, 
with a beck or nod, send either party up 
or down—and has been doing so for years; 
—in fact, ever since the death of slavery, 
which was once the overshadowing ques- 
tion in politics. Now, liquor is the su- 
preme power; it is crowned King, just as 
cotton once was. All politicians bow the 
knee to the liquor-king as obsequiously as 
did the worshippers of Baal to that heath- 
en god. 

In 1883, the Republican party submitted 
a prohibitory amendment to a vote of the 
people, happy in the delusion that it 
would not get over 50,000 votes; then they 
could say with apparent sincerity, ‘We 
are the only temperance party ; the people 
are not ready for prohibition; stay with 
us; we will ‘keep abreast of public senti- 
ment.’” But the sublime canvas con- 
ducted by the Ohio W. C. ‘I’. U. secured 
a majority of the votes cast, so that the 
amendment was carried. But the liquor 
lords decreed that it must be ‘counted 
out,” so the leaders of the two old 
parties suppressed the returns until they 
could find out just how many votes to 
allow the amendment from the large cities 
and still defeat it. That is the way we 
lost theamendmentin Ohio. In Michigan, 
last spring, the frauds were equally fla- 
grant, and the Republican party, which 
was in control of the State government, 
refused an investigation. The Republican 
and Democratic parties are bidding for 
the liquor vote, just as the Democratic and 
Whig parties used to bow the knee to 
their Southern masters. 








The liquor oligarchy is the most invet- 
erate enemy of woman’s equality. It will 
resist that, mure bitterly even than pro- 
hibitory laws. Therefore a party which 
is grovelling in the slums, seeking support 
from Satan’s recruiting stations, the sa- 
loons, will never place woman in a posi- 
tion to guard her children from the most 
insidious and dangerous of foes. 

Kansas and Iowa bad, before their pro- 
hibitory legislation, Republican majorities 
of 60,000 to 80,000. Yetso many of their 
voters were in favor of prohibition for 
others, while they individually retained 
their personal liberty, that these great 
majorities came near being swamped, and 
Kansas did actually elect a Democratic 
governor opposed to prohibition. If the 
prohibitory law of Kansas was a Republi- 
van child, the party disowned it at its next 
State convention, and said ‘‘the people” 
paseed a prohibitory amendment. 

In the Ohio election, in 1883, although 
the Repubiicans submitted the amendment 
to a vote of the male people, with the 
most loyal intentions towards the liquor 
king, it became apparent. as the women’s 
canvass progressed, that it was the open- 
ing wedge for prohibition. In statute law, 
aman is held accountable for the intent 
with which an act may have been com- 
mitted; but King Gambrinus decreed, 
before the canvass was over, that such 
tampering with his rights was not to be 
permitted. So he said to the Democrats: 
“Go ye up and make laws for us.” But 
since the election of 1885, the Republicans 
have succeeded in outbidding the Demo- 
crats for the liquor vote. 

With such evidence as this before us ad 
infinitum, we know that neither of the old 
parties could, if they would, or would if 
they could, give us either woman suffrage 
or prohibition. With prohibition estab- 
lished by the Democratic or Republican 
party, it ‘‘wili require woman suflrage for 
its enforcement,” since “every kingdom 
divided against itself is brought to desola- 
tion; and every city or house divided 
against itself shall not stand.” 

PAUL TOMLINSON. 





DON’T GET CAUGHT 

This spring with your blood full of impurities, 
re digestion impaired, your appetite poor, 

idneys and liver torpid, and whole system 
liable to be prostrated by disease—but get your- 
self into good condition, and ready for the 
changing and warmer weather, by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. It stands unequalled fur purifying 
the blood, giving an appetite, and for a general 
spring medicine. 





ROXBURY 
TAPESTRIES. 


We show, without exception, the 
entire line of patterns produced 
by the 


ROXBURY GARPET CO. 


and offer any Roxbury Carpet in 
our whole stock at 
Per 


85C Vite. 


Also quite a large line of patterns 
in best quality 


EXTRA SUPERS 


60c Vu. 


In both Extra Supers and Tap- 
estries, we show many private 
patterns that are our own exclu- 
sive property, and cannot be found 
elsewhere. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


558 and 560 Washington Street, 
30 to 34 Harrison Ave. Extension, 





SPECIAL NOTIOES. 
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Neotiee.—April 22, Women's Educational 

Sie eine i arene beennae oan bh 3 P. M. 
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Country Board.—‘Every Summer it,” in 
sea Farm Home. High, healthful tgeaton, tne 
ney, pesaty of milk, cream, fruits, &¢ 

opportun ties also for study ¢ Languages, Lactenere 
d Art. The proprietor is in Boston for a few 

dave, and wo ar ae personall to applicants ad- 

sms WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, 
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Dress-Fitting Taught by Chart.—Miss M. A. 
Connolly, who has a diploma from the famous Lon- 
don Dress-Fitting Association, will teach pu aS 
fit dresses and outside garments, and to cut a 
skirts, and furnish a chart for $15. Pupils toneke 
at their homes. One getting up a club of five (not 
including herself) will be taught and ores with 
chart free. Address Miss CONNOLLY, Valley Falls, 





‘The Woman's Daily Tribune, containing the 
official report of the proceedings of the International 
Council of Women, together with all onare rs read, 
and addresses mad» at the late session hn ashing- 
ton, and also proceedings of the National Woman 
Sufirage Association, is for sale by THOMAS 8. 
KELLY, 1454 Q Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
The fall set of — papers sent to any address on 
receipt of 40 cents. 





Wanted.—A business partner with four or five 
thousand dollars capital to be invested in a business 
that has been very successful in’ meeting the wants 
of the people, is well established and safe. A nice 
chance for any one wishing to engage in a pleasant, 
profitable business. Direct to 363 Washington 
Street, first flight, or to WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 

M. 3. W. 


Wanted. —Any woman out of “employ ment and 
anxious to earn money, will please call at the 
Woman’s Journal office, 3 Park Street, Boston. 
Applicants must be energetic, industrious, and of 
pleasant address. Taquwre ver for Miss Charlotte Allen. 


MT. CARROLL SEMINAR ct. Carroll, Il.) 


offers superior ad- 
vantages, with opportunity for self-hel P- 








GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
__179 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 





VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHEEEPSIE,N.Y. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on application. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


Potter Institute of Oratory 
AND DRAMATIC ART. 


MISS HELEN POTTER, President and Manager. 
St. Nicholas Ave., New York. 


Summer Session, to 5th, 1888 (8 weeks). By 
request special terms will be made at hotels or in 
rivate families for the accommodation of the mem- 
ers of the Institute. 
For further information, address 


MISS S. M. GORHAM, Secretary, 
10 East 14th Street. New York. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attérney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


‘Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M,) 
Refers to Hon. 8. E. SEWALL. 











Permanent and Transient Board 


No. 1308 F Street, 
Near the Ebbitt House, WASHINGTON, D. 0. 





Hours for Meals: TABLE EXCELLENT. 
BREAKFAST, 8 te 10 A. M. 
LUNCH, 12 102 Terms, $1.50 to $3 per day. 
DINNER, 6 to7 P. M. MRS. D. S. STOCKHAM, 
Same Hours on Sundays- PROPRIETOR, 








LADIES ! 


TORER’S BLEACHERY, for twent 

at 673 Washington St., has remov 

Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, nearly opposite 

Temple iace. Spring styles for hats and bonnets 
now ready. 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(Six years with Mr. A. MARSHALL,) 
PELHAM STUDIOS, 
44 Boylston Street. 


High class pictures at reasonable prices. Specia 
attention given ladies and children. Bromide 
Enlargements and Life-size Crayons. Lessons 
given and printing done for amateurs. 


-five years 
to Central 








MANDOLAY MUSLINS 


SUMMER DRAPERIES, 
At 17c and 25c per Yard. 


The latest English novelties for 


SASH AND GLASS CURTAINS. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 





DON’ TAKE YOUR 
CARPETS UP! 
But HAVE THEM CLEANED by 


The “RENOVO” Process, 


Wimewt. Ly F from the floor. Over 67,400 yards 
cleaned 1 The first and o 
started ny anand io isei. By this process all is re- 
— stains taken oat t and colors restored; also acts 
is MOTH proof. Many testimo- 
Bias from prominent Bosto Ste ol vec can be 
or <A and we ive estimates. 
Svar of sf tmitations 


ADDRESS 


“HUB” RENOVATING COMPANY, 


13 Harrison Avenue Extension, 
OPPOSITE REAR GLOBE THEATRE, 


sation at the late Mechanics’ Fair. 


PEERLESS: DYES ati sr'Satocmn 








CARPETS 


220 pieces BEST QUALITY of 
a STANDARD MAKE 


Tapestry Carpet, 


enlitice 
Per 


623c Yard, 


These area GREAT BARGAIN, 
Never any such quality Carpets 
offered before at the price quoted, 
They will be sold only to retail 
customers. 


CHILDS & LANE, 


116 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 
REVIEW. 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 





READ 


MISS LYDIA BELL’S 


Lecture, 


i MIND CURE, 


As Delivered Before 








“m 


The Nineteenth Century Club. 




















DISCUSSED BY 


DR. LOUISE FISKE-BRYSON, 
DR. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, 
MR, W, A, PURRINGTON, 


How Far Thought Can Advance, 
By WM. HOSEA BALLOU. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF WOMEN, 


By LUCINDA B. CHANDLER. 


Frederic R. Gouderts 
SPEECH OF 1883 


(Never Published), Delivered Before 


The Seventh Regiment 
Veteran Association Meeting. 


GO 
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PERFECT. FITTI ae 
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Breezes strongly rus 
Prophesying summe! 
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Buds and breaking b) 
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The rosy sunset bath 
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Dew on all things dre 
Dewy daisies folding 
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